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LEAVE YOU, BERTIE, UNLESS YOU BID ME GO,” DESIREE MURMURED, 


DR. RAYMENT’S PATIEN Then he took his hat, and going out stepped | her ; but they were unable to give him any infer- 
Tf. into the carriage which had so long awaited him, | mation. No oue in his circle appeared to know 


ie MT and went about his professional duties, But all | her, and he couid only trust a bappy chance might 
[A NOVELETTE.] through the day the sweet face of the unknown | one day bring them together. But ss the week: 
shit irl haunted him; he } angry at the per- | wore by heeaw with a feeling of pain that the 
with which his gates turned to her; | girl’s face grew paler and thinner aud her etep 
CHAPTER L he did not even know her name, until six weeks | slower, and his profession told him she was really 
_ Dn. Rarer looked from his surgery window | ago had mever seen her. Theu one morning, os | ill. 
into the busy street. There was a watchful ex- | he stood before his window, she had passed, and Ose morning she did not pass at the usual 
pression in his hazel eyes, and manifest impatience | since then he had watched for her always at the | hour, and all day long the young man was fool- 
in hismanner, He thought, ‘She is later than | eame hour. | ishly disturbed and auxious converning her; be 
usual to-day, I shall be o to withont He fancied that she was a daily governess ; that | was so silent at luncheon. that his mother and 
seeing her.” But before the thought passed | she was a lady he did not doubt; and it never | cousin rallied him, and at last the girl sald, 
away the flush on his looking face showed | entered his mind that she could be a " shop-girl,” | gently,— 
his waiting and watching were rewarded. He | a class he had been led to regard as frivolous, What is wrong, Bertie?” 7 
drew back, however, so as to escape notice, and | ignorant, and foelish, an ides which obtains “ Nothing ; you are full ef fancies, Violet,” 
presently a young lady passed the window. amonget men of the intellectual as much as the | and the lovely fair face flushed with pain at the 
She was of medium t, slim, and light of | “ masher” type. Bat be she what she might he | petulance in his tone. 
foot ; her face, without pot actually pretty, | was anxious to know her. He found himself; Then he went out, and drove once more to 
was sweet and interesting, and lit up by & pair of | won if her volce was sweet as her eyes and | the aurgery, which was half-a-mile from his real- 
ghar| a fn and the chesnut hair, drawn in | face, and he knew in his heart of hearts that his | dence. 
8 coil upon the white throat, was allowed to | interest in her was of no ordinary nature. Day after day and still no sight of her, and.ec 
fall in curly maases round the bread brow. Her coming and going made his pulse beat | a week 
0; that she was being watched she | faster, and the light flash into his eyes, and she} One evening when he thought that his visits 
Mer adh on, and a turn in the street soon | was so supremely unconecious of him | for the day were over # llttle girl stopped him ab 
her from Dr, Rayment, Once or twice he had asked his friends about | the surgery door, and asked,— f 
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** Ave you Dr. Rayment, please!” 

Rather vexed at the delay he answered yes, 
and the child said,—- 

“Will you please go down to number five, 
Gee-street—it is a shop, sir, and Mrs. Vincent 
keeps it.” Se 

And is it Mra. Vincent that wants me?” 

“Yee, ‘cause her daughter is ill.” 

“ Very well ; say I will come.” 

Ee turned to givea few directions to his asgis- 
tant,and then drove rapidly through the aristo- 
cratic quarter of the town, reaching at last the 
atreets sacred to the middle clase of Arleyford. 
Finally, he stopped before a siaall stationery shop, 
entering which he was met by a pale, refined 
widow woman. 

Even as he followed her upstairs something 
in her face ceemed familiar to him, and he 
asked ,— 

“ Have [ met you before, Mra. Vincent? I 
feel as though I have,” 

“T believe not,” quietly, and opening a door 
she ushered him into aemall, pretty room, 

*' Desirée, here is Dr. Rayment.” 

A girl seated in a low chair, her head supported 
by pillows, turned her face towards him, and he 
could not repress a start when he saw it was the 
girl who had eo greatly interested him, and he 
felt bitterly disappointed to find that she was, 
after all, only a daughter of the people, But 
he ent down guietly by her, and talked for some 
time in a strictly professional way, said there 
was reaily no cause for Mrs. Vincent's anxiety ; 
she was very weak; in fact, it was a case of 
general debility, but a little rest would speedily 
restore her, if not to a state of robustness, yet to 
soraething like health, He advised that she 
should have a month at some warm place ; then 
she looked up startled, 

“JT cannot do that; they would not keep my 
situation open for me.” 

“T presume you are a governess—ib must be 
fearfully hard work, teaching duil--—” 

‘But Tam not a governess ; I am a [draper’s 
assistant |” 

The voice was low, swect and refined, but the 
words staggered Bertie Rayment more than he 
could tell, 

He had enveloped her with a halo of romance ; 
vad told himself she was if poor, yet a Iady born, 
and now he found her the daughter of a emall 
ehopkeeper, and herself one of the most maligned, 
hard working class called shop-gir!s. 

He comforted himself after he left her with the 
reflection that, perhaps, she bad seen “ better 
Jaye,” at all events—one day he would ask her, 
She was so sweet to look upon, so refined in voice 
snd manner that he disliked relinquishing the 
iden that she was of his own class, 

Foolishly he thought of her all night, how lovely 
she wes to him; her name, too, so admirably 
suited ber, beautiful and quaint—-‘* Desirée 
Vincent,’ 

Was she of French extraction ? 
seemed to imply she was, He called himself by 
a word the reverse of complimentary, because he 
could not forget her, and all the while was in- 
sanely glad that he should see her on the morrow. 
He reserved the call at Gee-street until Jast, on 
the same principle as the boy, who, having boih 
bread and cake, ate the bread first, saying, “he 
kep! the beet till last, as it weuldn’h do to put 
Jack upon gentleman,” 

He found Mrs. Vincent busy with customers, 
so he went up alone and found Desirée sitting 
before the fire in her favourite chair. 

‘ What report have you to make of yourself?” 
he suid, sitting down beside her, and placing his 
fingers on the delicate blue-veined wrist, 

“T am afraid,” in a soft voice, “ that Iam not 
better, but,” with a little smile, “I must be 
quite well by the cloze of the week ; I canuot 
stay at home longer !” 

“Noo if I tell you it would be madness to 


got” 

"No; you don’t understand, IfI am not at 
my post next Monday another will be placed 
there.” 

* That is very unjust,” 

“The autumn season has begun, and we are 
very busy, aud believe me, Mr..Farmer, my 


Her name | 


I am away the other girls have extra duty, and 
it is hard on them.” 

* Are the working hours long?” 

*‘ Yes; we go at nine, and leave at eight, only 
on Saturdays we are later. Then it is generally 
eleven before the shop closes, At some places it 
is worse,” 

He muttered something like an imprecation, 
then said, -— 

“Bat I thought women were protected by 
law, and could not be compelled to work such 

hours.” 

She laughed a trifle bitterly, 

“ Dressmakers and milliners are certainly pro- 
tected, but legislators have not time to think of 
the ‘shop-girls.’” 

“Tt must be an uncongenial life to you,” with 
such an unmistakable look of admiration that 
Desirée blushed hotly. Stil, she said, quietly, — 

“Tt is, especially at times ; but I always knew 
I must earn my living—my father was a com- 
positor—and now I am glad I can do so, It is 
such a help to mother. 

“ Not a lady by birth !”” Why should he be so 
disappointed 1 and yet he was. He rose hastily, 
and saying he wouid call on the morrow went 
away. ‘*‘I am a fooll” he thought, “ why 
should I care about the girl?” but the glamour 
of her loveliness followed him home, and clung 
about him through the long evening. 

He went with his mother and Violet Cecil to a 
concert held in the Guildhall, but he was restless 
and inattentive, and the singers seemed to him 
to sing but one word, and that one was Desire. 

Beautiful Violet, watching her cousin, was ill 
ab eaee, unhappy. She pondered in her heart 
what cause he had for vexation, and wished that 
she could share it. ‘ For him,” she told her- 
seif, ‘‘she could die,” and ehe had long cherished 
a hope that one day he would ask her to be his 
wife, This hope Mre, Rayment had fostered 
through all the years of Violet’s girlhood, not 
only because the girl was rich and beautiful, 
but because she was dear to ber as a daughter, 

Bertie knew very well his mother wished the 
marriage, but he did not guess that Violet loved 
him with the whole strength of an undisciplined 
heart ; and he laughed at the idea of a wnoion 
between himself and the beautiful blonde, More 
than ever now did he feel it impossible that 
euch a thing could be, having looked into 
Desirée’s eyes, and heard her low, sweet voice, 

The next morning he went once again to Gee- 
etreet to find Desirée no better. Her mother was 
sitticog with her, and he felt disappointed ; but 
after awhile Mrs, Vincent was called into the 
shop, and the two were alone together. 

‘What do you find to do allday? Tell me 
how you amuse yourself?” 

** Principally by reading; but I am very anxious 
to return to business.’’ 

“ Promise you will not go until I give you per- 
mission,” 

“Tam afraid I cannot,” and the sweet face 
flushed under his scrutiny, and for a moment her 
heart beat fast. She did not know why. 

**T must insist upon obedience, for your own 
sake,” then laughing, “and for the sake of my 
medical repute. But seriously, Miss Vincent, 
you must not do snythivg for some time,” 

His heart ached for her as he saw the fright- 
ened look in her lovely eyes, and he knew that 
she feared the loss of her little earnings would 
bring great anxiety to her mother. 

“You must not be anxious, If you like I will 
see Mr, Farmer for you.” 

“That is unnecessary, thank you,” still with 
@ troubled look, “and I shall hope still that I may 
be well enough to return on Monday.” 

After a pauee, he said rather awkwardly,— 
“Will you think me curious if I ask, are you 
entirely English ?” 

“Oh, uo, What leads you to suppose I am 
nob?” 

“ Your name is decidedly French,” 

My mother had a friend—a Frenchwoman, I 
was christened after her; but my father was 
English, and so is my mother.” 

The week wore away, and Desirée {ound heraelf 
quite unable to return to business, 

Day after day Bertie Rayment came and went, 


to look eagerly for his coming, and sovn to grieve 
when he went away. : 

A dangerous joy stole over her, and’a feeling 
she called friendship, but which in her heart she 
faintly realised was love, a.) 
PP sew nage a mameeeintons ocal, them 

ten alone, never thi king é aristocratic young, 
doctor would love a daughter of the people, or 
that her child would lose heart te him. 

On a dull day in November Bertie sat with 
Desirée; her sweet face was flashed, and in her 
grey eyes was shining a great content, 

He was very silent, perhaps because he dared 
not speak of what was in his heart; perhaps 
because he questioned if his love could endure alt 
— a marriage with Desirée might mean for 


m. 

At last he said,— 

*So you are determined to return to-morrow, 
Mise Vincent }” 7 

" Oh, yes. I am almost well, and Mr, Farmer 
has been exceptionally kind.” 

“I wish you were never going back again, 
Desirée 1” 

Her eyes fell before his eager, passionate look, 
and she waa silent. f 

For a moment he thought she was angry at his 
familiarity, and he asked, grave) y,— 

** Are you vexed that I called you Desirée #” 

“No,” very softly. 

“Tb hurts me to think you rust go back to 
hard and uncongenial toil;” then snddenly, 
passionately,  Desizée, are you Llind? Have you 
not seen it alli” 

He leaned over her chair, and his face was close 
to bers. 

She tresabled, bud did not shrink from him, 
and he knelt beeide her so that he should bring 
his face to the level of hers, 


“Oh, my love—-my love!” he cried, , ‘I had 
meant to go away without telling you of it, but 
I could not. Desirée, can you mo away?” 


She said in & voice tremulous with love, joy, 
and a fear that all this gladness was not for her,— 

“ Have you counted the cost of this 7” 

“ Yes ; and come what may I will never give: 
you up if you will bat confess you love ms, Ever 
since I first saw you I loved you, and wanted 
you for myself, Now, Desire!” and the young 
man paused, breathlessly weneiny, her reply. 

“Tam so poor, eo ignorant, but—but, oh! I 
love you with all my heart.” 

He could have laughed in bis joy and triumph 
as he caught her in his arma and kissed her 
madly, and she did not rebuke his boldness, but 
only lay her head 4 his breast, listening in a 
dreamlike wiy to bis impassioned words, half- 
doubting that all this joy was real, fearing she- 
might wake and find it all 2 dream. 

Then he said quickly, " What will my mother 
say? You must not mind if she is vexed at first 
—she will soon love you for your own sake and 
mine. Why do you look so afraid ?” 

““T was thinking if your mother should dis- 
like me—-that would be terrible, Mr. Rayment,” 

“ Can’t you say Bertie. Believe me, it is nob- 
difficult,” 

“To me ib appeara so, but I will try.” 


CHAPTER It, 
y in his engage- 


Bertm Raymen? was so happ 
ment that he was unwilling to bring a cloud over 
his sky, and he knew full well that his mother 
would be angry and burt when she learned the 
truth ; she had so set her heart upon » marriage 
between the cousins that her disappointment on 
hearing it could nob but be very keen. Besides 
this, she was so proud of her ancient name, that 
she would think Desirée Vincent no ft wife for 
her son, So for many days Bertie kept his 
secret, but was so gay, so evidently happy, that. 
Mra. Rayment and Violet were curious. Desixée 
meanwhile had returned to business, and many 
were the questions of her companions a3 to who- 
had placed the handsome engagement ring upop 
her finger. After much blushing and pretty con- 
fusion she confessed her lover’s name,” was. 
overwhelmed with their cordial congratulations, 

That night when Bertie was leaving her he 








employer, ie far from unreasonable, But whilst 
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always cheerful, always kind, and the girl began 
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eaid, gravely,— 
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“T've been thisking, Desirée, that I am not 
our engagement from my mother. I shall tell 

her to-night.” 

The girl clung to him. sit: 

“Do you think, Bertie, she will be very 
angry 7”. 

He was too strictly truthful to speak falsely 
to her, even for her comfort, so he said, — 

‘'¥ do think she will be vexed, my darling ; 
but when she has seen you she will forgive us, 
and.I am vain enough to fancy that with her my 
will is law.” 

‘ Bat supposiug she does not forgive }” 

His face wore a pained look, 

“ Why, then, my dear, we must reat content 
until she relents ; but come what may I will not 
have you wearing away your strength In that 
confounded shop. Jf she will not give her sanc- 
tion to our marriage it must take place without 
it,” 

“Oh!” she cried; ‘but IT cannot separate 
you from her; we can afford to wait.” 

“We will hope a separation will not ensue, 
and most certaiuly 7 will not wait longer than 
is-absolutely necessary, Now, love, good-night, 
and keep a brave heard. Why,” with tender 
rebuke; “you are actually on the verge of 
tears. Don’t, child, it will all be well,” and he 
kissed ber passionately ; ‘and now, once mora, 

good-bye.” 
ws Good-bye,” she answered, softly, and he 
went reluctantly away. 

He had fully determined to confess all that 
night; but when he reached home his mother 
and Miss Cecil were out, and did not return 
until Jong after he had gone to his room, The 
next day came, and as he drove to and fro he 
wondered how he should break the news to Mrs, 
Reyment, and finally with a flash came the 
thought,— 

“| will ask Violet to tel! her; we have always 
veen such friends that I thiak she will not re- 
fuse.” 

When he returued home that afternoon he 
fonud the two ladies sitting together in a bril- 
lisntly-lis room, and it struck him with sudden 
force that Viole) was most superbly beautiful. As 
he entered the room she looked up with a flush 
-on her face, and an eager light in her blues eyes, 

“You are home early, Bertie” 

Yes, Can you spare mea few momenta? I 
bave something important to tell you, Violet. 
Mother, you will excuse us?” 

“ Certainly,” with a amile, and in her heart abe 
said, ‘ He ia going to ask her to be his wife.” 

Perhaps Violet nuréed the same belief, for ehe 
trembled, and her face, if glad, was pale with 
emotion as she followed her cousin into the 
library. 

Taere was no light, save the flickering gleam 
of the fire, and Violet, drawing an easy chair into 
the thickest shadowa, sat down, waiting for Bertie 
to speak, 

He stood, resting his elbow on the mantel- 
fece, with his face turned towards her, and even 
a the uncertain light Violet saw its nobility and 

earnestness, caught the passionate look in his 
large hazel eyes, and her hearb beat wildly with 
0 


joy. 

“Tam afraid,” he said at last, “that I am going 
to surprise you, Did it ever strike you that I 
might fall violently and irrationally in love?” 

“ Why not §” she questioned softly—“ and you 
never do things by halves,” 

‘* You mean it was ever ‘all or none’ with me, 
Tthiok you are right. My dear Violet, I come 
to you as a suppliant.” 

He paused, and her heart beat so loudly she 
thought tha he must hear, Her lovely face 
softened, but he could not see this, she sat so far 
in the shadow ; if he had met her eyes theo ha 
must have guessed she loved him, avd was ready 
to prouise anything he might ask. 

“I want you to break the news to my mother ; 
women ores do that sort of thing better than 
men. May I rely on your help?” 

Pan: yea; I epvheg mything on wish.” 

ou are very - Yiolet, lam going to be 
‘Married !” Even then ber face did oat Ween, 


“The lady I have chosen 


” 


her and spoke quickly. 
is beautiful and good, but very poor. 

Tt was well for her that he could not see her 
face. Oh} the horror of it-—the sudden terrible 
anguish in her lovely eyes! She tried to speak, 
but could not, and with clenched hands she sat 
silently waiting for him to go on. 

“T thought you would be startied, but you 
will, I fear, be more sowhen you know all. I 
want you to intercede for me with my mother ; 
she will be so sorely disappointed because Desirés 
Vincent, though a lady in manner and etucation, 
is of the people—in fact, a draper’s assistant,” 

* Aud you wish me to comrauuicate this to 
my auut}” Violet questioned, rising. Her ‘ace 
was still in the shadow, or he would have sen it 
white and distorted with passion and pain, but 
her voice was so hard aod changed he scarcely re- 
cognized it, Before he could reply she broke 
out fiercely,— 

“Do you think I will be your intercessor in 
this? Had the girl been o lady I should have 
fulfilled my promi:e, but I will not wound your 
mother by waking known your folly to her. Tel! 
her yourself of your proposed disgraceful mésu/ 
liance.” She broke off then because her anguish 
choked her voice, and Bertie said coldly,— 

“T was mistaken in thinking you were my 
friend, and { certainly did not believe you could 
be guilty of such an unladylike display of 
temper.” 

She had moved towards the door, and he 
followed her, holding the door open for her to 
pass through. She paused there, and said in a 
low hard voice,— 

"Jf you marry that girl you will be sorry all 
your life, You will separate yourself from all 
your friends ; do you suppose your mother will 
receive her, or that J will meet her on an equal 
footing 1,” 

“TY trust my mother ‘will not be unreasonable, 
and unless you treat Miss Vincent with the 
courtesy due to my wife I must decline re- 
ceiving you.” 

“Do you mean,” passionately, “you will eject 
us from this house? and for her +” 

“ My mother is entitled to consideration, and I 
shall uot forgeb my duty to her ; and as you are 
a relative aud a woman you have a claim upou 


coldly from her. 

Then she ran hastily to her room and threw 
herself down, writhing aud moaning in her pain 
and bitter love. 

“Oh, Bertie | Bertie!” she cried, and beat her 
hands together with a look of despair set Uing 
down 6n her white face, All her bright hair fell 
from its bandeand covered ber shoulders with its 
glittering gold, “ And I thought he loved me,” 
she moaned. ‘ How could dream he was plead- 
ing for anothes!”’ 

She eat up and looked from her window with 
wide uuseeing eyes, and her face lost all its 
loveliness because of the hate gathering there, 
and the line of the lips was very cruel. 

In her heart was a prayer that 11 might befall 
her innocent rival. 


she had not come bebween us. She taken 
him away, and I~-oh! I aw always and for ever 
alone.” 

While she sobbed and writhed in her agony 
and humiliation Bertie had gone to his mother ; 
when he entered she rose with a bright smile, 

* My dear boy, I must congratulate you, for I 
have no doubt Violet has answered as you wish, 


But he interrupted. 

“My dear mother, it appears to me we are 
playing at cross ne ae I have not asked 
Violet to be my wife!” 

A disappointed look came into her eyes. 


her hands in his, and spoke very gravely,— 

"JT think, mother, I have never given you cause 
for anxiety or grief.” 

“You have always been a good son,” softly, 
and he continued in a low, half-sorrowful tone, 
as though he pitied her for the blow he was about 
to inflict, — ’ 
“T am afraid I shall seriously displease you 





nor did her hope grow less, He weut nearer to 


me that no man would ignore ;” end he burned | 


“* And the bride is not Violet? 
do I know her?” 

Rapidly, but firmly, he told his story, aud 
when he bad ended her face was cold aud in- 
flexible in its pride; she drew her hands from 
his and said, — 

* You have indeed grieved me 
that you are not serious.” 

“Indeed, I am! Mother, you will nob let 
pride of birth prejudice you against Miss Vincent 
| she is a lady ¢” 

Very calmly she interrupted him,— 

“Say rather an artful and designing girl.” 

He flushed hotly, but .said in a conciliatory 
tone,-— 

‘You. will change your opinion when you have 
seon her. Let me bring her to you.” 

“T will not meet her,” in tones as quiet as his 
own, “Bertie, you muet choose between us— 
this girl and me, Oh! my dear, think how [ 
| have always loved you! Are you willing to cast 

away the care and affection of years for the 

passion of a few weeks? Can thia girl fill your 

life?—can she satisfy all your higher instincts ? 
| Am I nothing to you?” 

“My dear mother,” gently, but firmly, “you 
are indeed very much to me, but even for your 
sake I canuot give up Desirce. It is nob only 
that. honour would forbid me break my word, 
but that 1 love her too well to marry another 
woman.” 

“But, oh!” she cried, “you will forget her 
goon, and be glad you did not make her your 
wife,” 

“J shall never forget her, and I shall never 
regret giving her my name. It is useless to say 
more, mother.” 

Her face flushed hotly, but unlike Violet she 
was quiet in her rage. 

“OF course you will pleaze yourself, Bertie; 
but I refuse to see this girl, and from the day 
you marry her I will hold no intercourse with 
you. Will you voluntarily cut yourself off 
from all your friends? D> you euppose for an 
instant they will receive her?” 

“Tf they will not receive her, neither shall 
they me, Where i go my wife will go.” 

“Do you not know you will injure yourself 
professionally ?” 

“T have counted the cost,” coldly; “and I am 
very far from being afraid. I think you ore ox- 
aggerating the disadvantages that may arise from 
my marriage,” 

“J have no more te say!” coldly; then with 
a saddea tremor In her voice, “ Will you s¢iz 
prefer her to me?” 

He did not answer, but stood looking moodily 
into the fire, and Mrs, Rayment, rising, weat to 


Oh | Bertie, 


T can only hope 





“ He would have loved me,” she moaned, “ if | 


“T had hoped it was that,” she said, He held | 





now ; I au going to be married. 


Violet’s room. 

The girl was sitting by the wirdow, and the 
moon had risen and was shining ou the glittering 
golden hair, down on the white, cruel face and 
unquiet eyes, 

When her aunt saw her she knew that Bertie 
had told her all, and the girl’s attitude of utter 
despair softened her heart. 

She went to her, took the little cold hands in 
ker own, and with tears fast falling cried,— 

“My poor child! my poor child!” bunt 
Violet put her away. 

“Don’t, aunt, 1 will not cry—and your kind- 
ness would surely make me. IfI cry I shall 
forgive him, and perhaps think less hardly of 
her. Oh! how I hate her! Did you over feel 
you would like to kill anyone--that you should 
laugh if you saw your enemy lying dead before 
you! That is how I feel! 
gaid.” 

“That he would never give her up ; so you and 
I will have to lcave this house when he brings 
her home. I will never meet her, and I will 
never forgive hira.”’ 

The cruel look in Violet’s eyes grew yet 
mors palpable, and the line of the lips was very 
hara. 

“They are not married yet,” she said, “ and 
according to the old adage, ‘There’s many & 
slip twix’t cup and lip,’ ” and she laughed a 
little, low, hard laugh 
‘* What do you mean }” 

* She may die, or play him false /” 
“Jam afraid she is too designing to lose him 


Tell me what he - 
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when once she has won him, and even if his 
feelings change towards her he will think himself 
in honour bound to keep his word; he is 
absurdly Quixotic.” 

The girl rose, awfully white, and quiet in 
manner. 

“He will never marry Desir¢e Vincent,” she 
said, “Oh, aunt! if she had been a lady I 
could have borne it better, I think, but that 
one of the people should win him from me! 
How is it we can have love we do not care for, 
and the love we lovg for with our whole hearts is 
never given us? When he told me this 
story I hated him so much I longed to strike 
him ; but now | only Jove him, and all the hate 
has gone to her.” 

All night she lay tossing to and fro, wonder- 
ing much what manner of girl this was that 
had crossed her life and spoiled it, and each 
hour the black hate in her heart grew blacker 
and stronger, and she did not atrive to crush 
it, but nourished its growth, and tried to 
form some plan by which she might avenge her- 
self on Desirce, and win for herself the love she 
so craved, and had so long blindly thought her 
own. 

Poor Desirée! Small mercy would she gain if 
ever she fell into the hands of Violet Cecil, for 
“she hated her with the hate of Hades!” and 
vowed to herself that she would separate Bertie 
from her, aud turn away his love, 





CHAPTER IIL 


Ir was pain and grief to Bertie Rayment to 
avger his mother. She had always been most 
loving, most indulgent to him from boyhood 
up till now. It was the firet time their wills had 
clashed, and he felt a eudden. strange dis- 
taste for his name. His mother never spoke 
of Desirée, never by word or look recalled that 
night when he had told his story, but he knew 
it was ever present with her, that the memory 
of it would never hardly die out, and her manner, 
though kind and constrained, was unnatural. 

Violet Cecil maintained towards him an icy 
courtesy, never vouchsafed him a word unless he 
firet addressed her, and then answered as shortly 
as civility would permit. What wonder that he 
daily sought Desi:ée, that her sweetness and 
gentleness won upon him more and more, and in 
her presence he could not be sad. He told her 
briefly what had passed between himeelf and his 
mother, and the girl clung to him, pale and 
frightened. 

“Ob, Bertie!” she cried, “you know how 
dearly I love you, and that [am ready to eacri- 
fica anything for your sake. Yet loving you as 
Ido, I will give you back your promise if you 
feel it is too hard to keep. Had we not best 
part? Think, darling, lam poor and ignorant, 
all unfit to be your wife, Ob! how can I usurp 
your mother’s place—bow can I ever satisf 
you? Ob! see, dear Bertie, here I give you bac 
your freedom ; let us say good-bye now, before 
my heart breaks ; and you will forget me soon, 


end marry some girl who will not shame you | 


with her ignorance aad low birth |” 

He laughed outright, and caught her in his 
arma. 

“Don’t you kuow I will never give you up? 
Ob, my love, what would my life be without 
you? When I remember you I am willing to 
eadure anything so that I keep you for my own ; 
and Desirée, my mother must surely relent early 
or jate ’ oy 

He kissed her again and again, while she faintly 
pleaded ,— 

** Are you quite sure you will never be sorry 
for this?” 

*‘ Look iato my face, and see if there is any 
doubd there, sreetheart |” 

She looked up and saw nothing in his eyes 
but deepest, truest love, and perhaps she was 
content, for she laid her head upon his breast, 
and the cloud passed from her sweet face. Pre- 
seutly she questioned, — 

“ What made you love me?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

And then he recited all the story of his love 





from the first day he had seen her, and wondered 
who and what she was, up to the present, when 
she was more to him than he could tell, more 
than wealth or fame, or honour, and she listened 
with a flush on her face, and a great light in her 
lovely eyes, 

Swiftly the days paesed for them, and Desirée’s 
life was one dream of joy. Bertie had insisted 
that she should leave Mr. Farmer’s employ, and 
begged that the marriage might take place as 
soon as possible, 

“ The sooner,” he said, “it is over the too ier 
my mother and I will be friends, She cannot 
hold out long.” 

And Desirée, though doubtful, hoped it might 
be so. One day wher he visited Gee-street, 
the girl met him with a flush of excitement on 
her face, 

“Bertie, something extraordinary has hap- 
pened. My mother’s brother came quite un- 
expectedly last evening. Guess how glad she 
was! She has not seen hira for more than twenty 
years.” 

He had rather she had no relatives save her 
mother, but he hid his vexation and said,— 

“How do you account for so long s separa- 
tion?” 

“Oh, he has been living in America, and, 
having amnssed a fortune, thought he would 
return to Engiand and end his life with us, 
He is unmarried; and oh! Bertie, declares his 
iutention of making me his heiress, Do you 
think,” wistfully, “Mra, Rayment will be so 
vexed now ?” 

How could he tell her it was not her poverty, 
but her birth, that had given offence? He 
answered, gently,— 

“ We will hope so ; folks say money will do any 
and everything.” 

“ Come upstairs and see Uncle Tom.” 

And he followed her into the little room 
where they had first met, A jovial-looking 
man of fifty rose as they entered, and before 
Desirée had finished the formal introduction, 
“Mr. Dennetc—Doctor Rayment,” was shaking 
hands, and saying heartily,— 

“ Glad to meet you—my sister has been tei- 
ling me about you. Look here, young fellow, I 
like your honesty, and the little girl shall not 
come to you empty-handed.” 

He was uot refined in manners or appearance. 
A life spent in “roughing ib” is not calculated 
to give a man the polish necessary in Mayfair 
society ; but Bertie liked his ways, and 
speedily forgot all but his kindliness and sterling 
merit. He did not think the change in his 
fiancée’s position would in any way affect his 
mother; but that evening, when they sat to- 
gether, he mentioned casually that Desirée 
would, in all probability, inherit her uncle’s for- 
wune. Violet ceased playing, and looked round, 
her face a little paler, and Mrs, Rayment said, 
quietly,—- 

“If you have told me this with a view to 
changing my opinion concerning your marriage 
you will be gs age ome to know it does not 
affect that in the least. Money cannot pur- 
chase birth and breeding |” 

A flash of triumph shet from Violet's eyes 
which Bertie was not slow to see. But with no 
visible change in his manner he said,— 

*] have taken a villa in Auckland-road, on a 
three years’ lease, so that there will be no ne- 
cessity for you and Violet to leave thie house.” 

His thoughtfulness touched his mother, but 
she was too proud to make any sign that it did 
so ; she only bowed, and he went on in a harder 
tone,— 

'*T shall be married at the close of ten weeks.” 

Violet’s hands came down with a crash upon 
the keys aod her face was terribly white, but she 
said, with a short laugh,— 


‘* Spare us the details, Bertia; we are nod in- 
terested,” 


Desirée was very busy now. Mr. Dennett 
insisted that her trousseau should be on a most 
extensive scale; dressmakers and milliners were 
already boring her with continual “ fittings” 
and “ tryivgs on;” the bridal dress itself was 
to be a production of the far-famed Wortb. 
Bertie complained that he never had a “ quiet 








moment” with Desi:éa now, at which the gir) 
laughed and said,— 

“ Perhaps you will one day say you have too 
many quietb moments with me, Bertie. Men do 
sometimes tire of their wives’ society.” 

His answer was to kiss her, and affirm with 
warmth that she would never weary him, that he 
could imagine no happier lot than a lifetime 
spent with her, 

A few days after this episode Bertie was asked 
by a friend living at Cheltenham to take his 
practice for a week, as he was compelled to go to 
—— on important business, Unwilling to 
leave Desirée, bub not liking to disappoint his 
friend, he bade her good-bye, saying lightly when 
he returned he should expect to the bouse 
clear of dresemakers, Mr, Dennett had rented 
8 villa outeide the town, removing his sister and 
niece to it with all possible speed, 

Desirée watched her lover go with a strange 
feeling of oppression, She was so silent and 
distraite all that first day that Mr. Dennett 
rallied her laughingly, asking her if she thought 
Bertie would not return to her. 

His light worde hurt her, sank into her heart, 
and would not be forgotten—formed themvelves 
into a monotonous 

“ He will not retain |” ; 

She went to her room, There she could be 
quiet, She sat down before the window and 
looked down at the passers by. The only sound 
in the room was the ticking of the French 
clock, That, too, took up the burden of her 
thought, and repeated persistently, “ Will not 
return | will not return !” 

In a fit of petulasce she rose and ran down- 
gtaire. She opened her piano (music was her 
only ecectinglichedeneta and struck a few chords, 
Unconsciously she drifted into Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without words,” and when, impatient 
of their sadness, she tried to sing, none but 
the saddest songs would come to her, 

Mr. Dennett joined her ab Jast, and she 
pleaded,— 

“Take me out, Uncle Tom, I am so foolishly 
melancholy ! Perhaps if I go out I shall forged 
my fears.’ 

“Will you drive or walk ?” 

Oh, walk, please! If we drive 1 shall be at 
liberty to indulge my morbid thoughts.” 

So they went out together, he looking very 
proud of his beautiful niece, ray walked 
quickly, for it was a cold day early in February, 
and the rapid exercise brought 4 glow to 
Desirée’s face, so that Tom Dennett thoughs he 
had never seen her so lovely. 

In a by-lane they passed two ladies in a 
brougham, the one handsome, proud, and calm ; 
the other, who wat younger, was a most lovely 
blonde ; and as Desirée looked at them by a sort 
of instinct she knew they were Mrs. Rayment 
and Violet, fer Bertie had so often and graphic. 
ally described them that she seemed to know 
them even before she had met them, 

She did not return home in much better spirits 
than she had started, because the pride in Mrs. 
Rayment’s face left her small ground for hope of 
any reconciliation between mother and son, 

The following morning Mr. Dennett drove 
his sister into the town, leaving Desirée at 
home, 

Shs was expecting a letter from Bertie, and 
could not be persuaded to leave home until the 
post was in, 

She sat in a low chair, book in hand, pretend- 
ing to read, but glancing every few momenis out 
of the window in anticipation of the postian’s 
coming, 

After awhile she went to her own room, where 
she was soon fellowed by a maid bearing the 
eagerly-expected letter, 4 

How the colour flamed into her sweet face, and 
the light danced in her grey eyes. It was just 
such 4 letter as one would expect Bertie to write 
—so manly, earnest, so full of love for her, but 
totally devoid of puling sentiment. 

With all her fears gone, and ye rs iq her 
heart, she went downstairs, singing very 
happiness. 4 

As she ngs pet “as ster admit- 
ting a young ‘ at t of her Desirée’s. 
fans grew pale, for ii was Mise Cecil. 
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Without ceremony she advanced. 
‘Pardon me, but are you Miss Vincent?” 
Desir ée bowed. 

Just then she felt incapable of speech, 

‘Tam Violet Cecil, and I shall be glad if you 
will grant mea few moments’ private conversa- 
tion.” 

She spoke gravely, and her face was pale as 
Desirée’s, who, turning, led the way in silence to 
2 room set apart for her own use. : 

“ We can be quiet here,” she eaid, motioning 
Violet to a chair, and sitting opposite her. 

In her. heart was a hope that Miss Cecil had 
come to make peace, and she was glad, for the 
sake of Bertie. 

She leoked earnestly into the lovely face 
before her, It wore a grieved look and the eyes 
were very sad. 

After the silence had lasted some few moments, 
and was becoming painful, Violet spoke in a soft 


Vouiee, 
‘© You are totally unlike the idea I had formed 
of you. Now that I have seen you J understand 
why Bertie loves you.” 
“Wiss Cecil,” and the girl’s voice trembled, 
‘let me ask if you come from Mrs, Rayment.”’ 

* No, she does not know of this visit.” 

“Yam eorry! I hoped that-at last she was 
willing to — - for his sake, Oh! oye 
me, the only cloud upon happiness is t 
thought that I-have ented seater and son, I 
am inexpressibly grieved to know I have caused 
dissension, Misa Cecil, he has told me you were 
always good to him; crown your kindnesses 
now, I beg you, by entreating Mrs. Rayment’s 
forgiveness for us.’ 

Violet’s face was terribly white. 

“T cannot do that,” she eaid in a low, strained 
voice, “Tecame here as a suppliant to you; to 
beg that, for his eake and his mother’s, you will 
set him free, If he marries you he will lose all 
he — prizes, and his love cannot stand the 
test ” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Cecil, I am vain 
enough to believe Doctor Rayment will not 
regret making me his wife—neither do I think I 
shall im any way spoil his life. You apparently 
forget I am no longer a ‘shop girl’” with a 
bitter emphasis; “but an heiress, and I have 
been told money can unlock any door,” 

“You are wrong;” Violet said, “ae you will 
learn te your own most bitter cost, if you 
persist in this. Society will net receive you, at 
least nob Arleyford society, so long as Mrs. 
Rayment discountenances you, and she will never 
relent. She will hold aloof from her son even 
oon break her heart, You do not know her 


Desirée looked agitated, her eyes wore a 
frightened expression, and her lips were 
tremulous, 

Violet was quick to notice these things, and 
quick, too, to gauge the character of her 
rival, She read in the girl's face every evidence 
of self-forgetfulness, self-secrifice, and uvim- 
peachable honour, Leaning forward, she touched 
Desir ée’s hand. 

“Oh,” she cried, “I had hoped to gain my 
cause without betraying myself; but you are 
obdurate, and my love makes me very humble. 
Thiak me selfish if you will—perhaps I am so, 
But, oh | I loved him first, and once he loved 
me 

“ What do you mean 1” with startled air. 

“That when first Bertie meb you he was an 
engoged man, and I his promised wife, Did 
you not know this? We thought you did. Do 
you wonder I hated you, and my sunt will nob 
receive you? If my words are cruel, forgive me. 
You would, could you guess my suffering. Why 
don’t you speak} Miss Vincent, in mercy say 
tomething |"? 

* Desireé rose, white as a lily, and trembling in 
ery 

r 2» that true?” she asked, in a moaning voice, 

Most true; you stole him from me—for pity 
eske give him back to me, You canngt love 
him as well ae I do,” Desireé laughed—such » 
Pitiful mirthiess Isugh. Violeb had risen too, 
and now caught the girl’s hand in her own. 


so happy then; I did not dream that he could 
change, To me it ts sges instead of months 
since he asked me to go with him to the 
library. Never —— what he had to tell, 
I wont willingly. Ob, Miss Vincent, the cruel 
words he said. He told me he loved me no 
longer ; that he was about to marry you, and 
begged me to break to his mother the news of 
his treachery and my desertion. I cannot 
remember what he said. I was beside myself 
with agony and shame, I have striven to bear 
all this misery bravely ; but my heart has failed 
me. Tcannot live to ses him marry you—irre- 
trievably lost to me.” ; 

“Oh!” wailed Desirde ; ‘‘ why have you told 
me this? Do you think it is no pein to me? 
Do you think my love so slight that I shall not 

ve to know his shame! What shall I do? 

h | Heaven ! what shall I do?” 

“ Will you still keep your word tohim? Will 
you break a fellow-creature’s heart-—wreck 
and ruin a whole life?! If you were once 
away he would forget you and return to me, 
Has he not proved himself variable as the 
wind # And, oh, you will find some other who 
will teach you to love him better than ever you 
loved Bertie.” 

“Be quiet!” Desireé cried in low, fierce 


tones, "I can never forget. Don’) speak tome 
now~—let me think. Oh! Heaven! what am 
I to do?” 


She hid her piteous face in her hands, and 
Violet, sitting in the gleam of the February 
sunshine, watched her with crue! and relentless 
= ; watched with an almost feline enjoyment 
torture she had infticted. 

Presently Desirée spoke in a hard, strained 
voice. “ On your honour, is this ¢rue }” 

She did not look up, and Violet answered 
firmly, “On my honour, yes !” 

The girl rose once more, and her rival was 
frightened at the ehange in her. ‘' Miss Cecil, 
you have won, ‘ell me what you would have 
me do,” 

“Go away from here at once, before he can 
return ; leave no message, no trace by which he 
may find you. Will you do this? Oh! all my 
life I shall bless you,’ 

“ Hush! yes, I will hide myself away from 
him. No, no, don’t touch me, 1 cannot bear it, 
But oh f when you are once more happy in his 
love tell him I was not utterly false as he will 
think me! Say that aji my life I shall love him 
and pray for him—-that for his dear sake I left 
him when most Iloved him. Promise me this!” 
and she lifted her dull eyes to Viciet’s face. 

For s moment Miss Cecil felt a pang of 
remorse—only a moment-~then she said, — 

“I promise,” and atrove to touch Desirée’s 
hand, but she drew hastily away. 

" Forgive me, but I cannot clasp hands with 
you—and now, for Heaven’s aake, xo!” 

Without a word Violet passed out, and a 
look of unholy triumph shone in her eyes and 
marred the beauty of her face. In her heart 
was a great joy ; she had played her cards well, 

and the game was in her hand. 

Like & wounded bird Desirée reached her room 
breathless and sick at heart ; like a guilty crea: 

ture she cowered down moaning, rocking herself 
to and fro, but never weeping. All the world 

was changed to her; for her the sun no longer 
shone, and the chirp of the birds under the eaves 
maddened her; the clock ticked relent’ isly 

“will not return, will nob return ;” mec. ani- 

cally she rose and stopped it, and then cowering, 

shivering, hid her face once more and moaned 

brokenly, “Oh! Bertie, Bertie how could you 

do this thing?” 

She prayed for power to weep, but no tears 

came to ease her heart or allay the throbbing of 

her eyeballs ; she felt choking, so she rose again, 

and opening the window, leant out. The cold 

air fanned her hot brow, blew her hair in tangled 

curls about her eyes, chilled her poor trembling 

hands, but she was beyond all rainor diecomforte, 

A, soldier and his lase turned a bend in the road— 

he was a tall, fine young fellow, and seemed 

devoted to the little woman beside him. With 

an inarticulate cry of blind agony and despair 





with this grief. Oh, Heaven! I shall go mad,’” 
and still she could not cry. 

Levg hours after Mrs. Vincent found her lying. 
awfully white and still; she knelt down beside 


her. hems 

“What is it, my darling! Have you had bad 
news ¢” 

“Mother, mother, mother!” she moaned, 
and hid her face on that true heart, ‘ How shall. 
I bear it, bow can I tell you?” Then in broken 
words, with faltering voice, she told the whole 
pitiful story, her mother listening with sorrow- 
ful face aud tearful eyes. When it was ended. 
she said,—. 

“My dear, are you doing right in not asking, 
an explanation from him }” 

“Yes! what is there to explain? Ob, my 
dear, my dear ! call me foolish if you will ; but, 
despite all my sorrow, I am proud—oh! yes, and 
even giad to know he loved me best. He must. 
love me dearly to give up all for my sake—even 
his honour, that he always held so dear. But,” 
wildly, “let us go away. I cannot stay here ; if 
he were to return I should break my word to 
Miss Cecil. I could not refuse anything he might 
ask— ob! let us go away.” 

“My child, our going depends wholly upon 
| your uncle, we must consider him.” 

Desirée sprang up. 

“Twill go to him, aud beg him to take us from. 
this hateful placo—-anywhere, anywhere, ao that 
we do not meet him.” 

Like a “lapwing” she ran downstairs, aud 
found her uncle in the conservatory. 

“Take ne away |" she sobbed, clinging to his 
arm, ‘take me away, dear! It is all ended 
between Bertie and me, and I cannot stay here.” 

“ Why, lassie, what do you mean?” 

She laughed hysterically, 

“I hardly know myself. I only feel we must 
go away; I only know I shall die if we stay 
here.” 

Then suddenly she broke {nto bitter teare. 

‘* Oh, uncle! if you love me you wil! hide mo 
from him, I have given my word not to see 
him pgain ; but if he is in the same town—if he 
seeks me I shall fail. For Heaven’s sake let ue 
gol” 




















| He soothed her as best he could, and persuaded 


her to go to her own room, thinking, dear eiraple 
soul! that there she would find rest. 
Later in the day his sister told him all, 


CHAPTER IV, 


Wuen Rertie Rayment reached Arleyford he 
called a cab, and drove homewards. He was. net 
expected until a later train, consequently there 
was no one to meet him at the station. His face 
Wore an anxious expression, and his manner was 
impatient, 

Al! through that week of absence nob a ne, 
not a word, had reached him from Desirée, He. 
felt inclined to drive to her home, but was re- 
strained by the thought that sucha course of 
action would only exasperate his mother more 
against the girl. 

When he reached home he found Mrs, Ray 
ment and Violet absent, but a servant informed 
him they had left word they should be in before 
seven. 

He went out, and walked hastily towards 
Desirée’z home, and as he went many who knew 
him turned to look curiously st him, A strange 
fear crept iato his heart, Had any harm befallen 
Desirée?” 

He quickened his steps. Men who had been 
his companions for years passed him hurriedly. 
and a note of regret wae in their voices as they 
bade him good-night. 

He found himeelf wondering vaguely why none 
stayed to give him welcome home, and a horribie 
dread came upon him that she was dead. 

Out of the town now, and slong the quiet road 
leading to her home, with the awful fear iu 
his heart each moment growing greater. 

From other villas lights shone brightly, and he 
heard the voices of men and girls laughing, talking, 
singing ; bud when he reached that house there 





she closed the window and threw herself upon 





" We grew up together, and a year ago, only one 
year, he abut me to marry him. We were 


her bed; in her soul she said “I shall go mad 


was no light, no sight or cound of life; only in 
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apply for particulars, 
Mechanically he went up the steps and rung 


the bell, aud after what seemed to him an age of 


valving, & caretaker opened the door and 
cautiously peered up at him. 
‘Wil you tell me where 
govet” 
ine woman knew him; knew, too, that he was 


0 have married Mr. Dennett’s niece, so she 


Mf, Dennett has 


answered in a tone of mingled commiseration 


and curiosity,— 

“Tadeed, Tean't, doctor, It fs said nobody 
knows, though they make many guesses,” 

“Then he is not in the town?” wondering at 
the calmuess of his voice, 

Ob, no; all of them went awav on Wednes- 
day, and I’ve been here since. They esy Mr. 
Dennctt paid handsome to get out ’o this,” 

“Thanks,” be answered, quietly, and turned 
away. 

This was Saturday, and she had been gone 
three days. He felt too stunned yet for violent 
gris; he only knew she was goue, and in his 
heart was an intolerable dull ache 

Why aad she goue? Why had she not written 


hin! Even then he felt no doubt of her, no 
doubt of her loving faith, He told himseif she 
Wasa wailing until she knew he was home to 


write him of this sudden change of residence. 
Siowly and heavily he retraced his steps. 
pulled his bat over his eyes, and walked with 
downbent head, Those who met him then kuew 
that he had learned the worst, and in pity made 
way for bim to pasa, without word or sign. All 
save one, & young, impetuoue mau, indebted to 
aca 


He 


Comiog upon Bertie suddenly, he cried impul- 
sively, — 

** tayment, is it really you ?” 
The other mechanically gave him his hand. 
om | 


Yes ; [returned an hour ago.” 


"Old boy, I am very sorry for you, I see 
from your face you know all.” 

“I kpow nothing,” in the quiet tones of a 
despaiciag ms “Tell me what you have 


heard |” 

“Galy what everyone else in Arleyford has 
heard. Miss Vincent left here on Wednesday 
last with her uncle and mother, and she 
lue behind her by which one could tr 


Molks e‘arted the theory that old Dennett was ar 


mpostor and a peuniless adventurer, That 
woved iteelf a lie, as it is now known that he 
se(tled all his accounts to the utmost farthing on 


tlie previous Tuesday.” 

“ [ can’t understand it,” Bertie 

hat dazed look in his eyes. 

“should like to know who can. 
word though Iam most grieved for you 

Without a word Bertie turned away, and strode 
wards ; like aman who hus lost all hope, 
all senablance of joy, he entered the old familiar 
house, and in the hal) his mother met him, 

She could not speak for very pity at the sight 
of his pain; but she drew down his proud head 
and kissed his grave, stern face 

Oh! Lertie—Bertie, if only you had believed 
me! It was not you she wanted, bub money 
and rank, and now 
afford to cast you away, 
enough to give up all for a pretty face 
he not know this {” 

He unclasped the jewelled hands from about 
lis neck, and said, hoarsely,— 

Don’t jadge her yet, mother. 
me, aad I will hear no word agaiust her.’ 

She drew a little fron him, not angry or scorn- 
ui, but full of motherly love and sorrowivg for 
his sorrow. Still in the depths of her heart she 

“ Tnank Heaven ! he will forget ber, and turn to 
Violet, Then I shall never lose my son. 

“ Have you dined ?” she asked, tu a 
facd voice. 

No; don’t wait for me, 


{ill with 
Upon my 


” 


home 


. 


natter-of- 


1 shali not appear 


st fable this evening,” aud going to the library he 
shut himself in, . 

ia tried to solve the mystery surrounding 
What poasible expla- 
Had she 


Daeirée’s flight, but failed. 
ution could there be for such av act # 


the windows were great staring placarte, “ This 
house to be let or sold,” with directions where to 


| turn she had made. 








r many an act of kindoess and friendship. | 
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that she has the first she can | 
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There are roauy foolish 
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She will write | 











gone of her own free will, or had othera compelled 
her? And why had she left no word behind ? 
Then anger rose in his heart, as he thought 


| how he bad loved her, how he had been content 


to give up all for her sake ; and, oh! what a re- 
Was his love nothing to her 
that she should cast it lightly aside? Had all 
her loving looks, her tender words, been feigned ? 

Long he sat thinking, the shadows deepening 
In his eyer, and the frown ever darkening on his 
brow, Then he fluag out his arms with an im- 
passioned gesture. 

“Oh, Heaven!” he proaned, “and I loved her !” 

Loved her! Ay, did he uot love ber atill? 
Would not his heart be always heavy because of 
this, her most cruel deed? His face flushed 
with outraged love and pride, and in imagination 
he saw hiowelf the butt for ridicule among bis 
companions, 

He had been laughed at for his Quixotic love 
and honour ; but now he would be pitied as the 
dupe of an artful girl, and toa man of his nature 
pity was hateful, being closely allied to con- 
tempt. 

Iv the midst of his bitter reflections the door 
opened, and Violet entered, closing it noiseleasly 
behind her, 

He did not turn his head, did not even by 
look greet her ; but ehe went to him and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder, 

Then lifting his heayy eyes to her faca he 
saw it soft with pity, and, had he not been blind, 
he would have read love there too, 

“ Bertie,” she said, gently, and her eyes shone 
down upon him tenderly, “Z have come to tell 
you how sorry lam for you. Oh! cousin, can I 
do nothing to lessen the smart }” 

She was very lovely, kneeling there in the dim 
light, her fair face upturned, her hair shining 
like burnished gold. 

Soraething in her expression then reminded 
him strangely of Desirée—as if he needed a 
reminder—and his voice was less hard as he 
e aid, = 

“You are very good to come to me now—we 
have not been good friends lately. What has 
made you forget the past coldness?” 

She longed to answer wildly, ‘*My love for 
you!” but instead of this she said, quietly,— 

“Are we not cousins? Have I not a right 
to share your griefa? And, dear Bertie, I was 
much to blame as you for the recent un- 
cousinly display of pride, Oan you forgive 
me?” 

3o changed, so fair, eo gentle; did he wish in 
his heart he had chosen her ? 

“ Do you know anything of thia wretched affair, 
Violet?” he asked, painfully; and she answered, 
firmly,— 

** Nothing more than all Arleyford knows. Oh! 
cousin, 1 would have done much to save you 
shame and woe! If J had but known of this I 
might have apprised you of it—-bogether we could 
have concocted some etory by which to blind all 
our friends. My poor Bertie, can I do nothing 
to comfort pou?” 

He léughed 

“What need have I of comfort? Am I not 
well rid vi so worthless a girli Let us join 
mother.” 

At his words her heart beat bigh, and to herself 
she said,—- 

“He will love me yet!” and followed him to 
the drawing-room. 

There ahe played to him, nob seeming to know 
he did not listen, did not heed one note of all her 
gay music; and when at last he rose, excusing 
himself on the plea of weariness, she wished him 
a gentle, kindly good-night, and watched him 
as he went out with eyes full of passionate love. 

lowly, and like one bereft of all hope, he 


| went to his room, and drawing the lamp nearer, 


tried to read, but could not. 

Tuto his heart and brain atole the?remembrance 
of Desirée’s unselfish words and tender looks, In 
his soul was the dum ery,— 

“My love! my love! why have you left me 
thus?” and slowly but surely the old trust 
in her revived, each moment gathering in force. 





his future, throw up his profeasion)\abandon 
home, name, and country to follow alter her, 
perhaps never more to find her ? 

Into his mind flashed the recollection of 
“ Evangeline,” probably the saddest of all Long- 
fellow’s poems; he remembered how the girl 
went searching through long years of weariness 
and pain for the lost lover; until hope died and 
love was fain to feed upon iteelf, 

Then, when her youth, and, perhaps, her 
beauty, too, had flown, she found the, dear long 
lost one, found him to lose him again, for the 
shadow of death was oa him. 

Bertie reversed the case, and pictured himself 
following in Desirée’s steps, but never coming up 
with her until it was too late for love or joy— 
unti! a not-to-be-broken barrier had raised itself 
between them y 

But he was a strong man, 80 the following day 
he took up his old duties, trod the old waye, 
lived the old life—but all with a differeuce. 

Into his face had stolen a certain hardness, 
never before seen there ; into his voice a bitter 
ring ; whilst in his heart “the abomination of 
desolation” reigned supreme, 

Desirée waa gone, and with her all that made 
life glad and good ; but he made no outery, he 
Gid not strive to follow her, She had gone of her 
own free will, and he would wait until of ber own 
will she returned. 

And all the while Violet was near him with 
gentle, loving ways and words, and ever-increasing 
beauty, 

Sometimes, in fits of desperate loneliness, be 
resolved to ask her to share his lot, but in saner 
moments he was glad to remember he had 
restrained himeelf. 

In those days Violet grew very hopeful; she 
knew she was beautiful and clever,and ashe vowed 
to herself she would yet win Bertie, She bad 
never yeb failed to win any object on which she 
had set her heart, and she thought, “I shall not 
fail now.” Poor, foolish Violet ! 

The days lengthened into weeks, the weeks 
inte months, and yet no news of Desirée, and the 
doctor’s heart grew very heavy. He looked for 
a sign from her, and when no sign came grew 
bitter and morose, so that his friends remarked 
amongst themselves : ‘Hie spirit was broken 
because of that girl.” 

Ob! poor Desiréa, she fared very hardly 
amongst them all. Arleyford, polite and vulgar, 
cried shame upon her; Mrs, Rayment knew no 
word sufficiently bitter to be applied to her. 
The only one who yet loved and trusted her was 
Bertie—the man she, to all appearances, had so 
wronged. " 

Even her old companions spoke ill of her, 
and refused to remember all her kind!y words 
and deeds ; so that her name, ao sweet, so dear to 
Bertie yet, was a byword and reproach--a very 
scorn among men. 





CHAPTER VY. 


Tom Dennett took his sister and niece not 
only from Arleyford, but out of England. His 
kindly heart was grieved because of Desirdo’s 
grief ; when he Jooked into her grey eyes and 
saw the shadows there, his soul was sick with 

ity and pain, Her face had growu very pale, 

ut her step was still as light as before ; 
smile as sweet, only her laugh was-raro, and in 
her voice coe the he @ pes on ie Pasiorger| 
land Tom nett t 
the turmoil and grief, would remember her lover 
no more ; so he took her to Paris, sought to 
make her happy with a ceaseless of . 
unresistingly she went. whither he chose to 
her, but be noticed that the pallor never passed 
from her faca, nor did the ws leave her 
eyes. In the busy French capital she created a 
great ceneation; men flattered her, women 
envied her, but amidst all the worldinegs and 
frivolity her heart ached for Bertie, and she 
loathed the adulation that was offered her, She 
thought to herself, ‘Did these people know 
what I once was they would no longer fistter and 


The old love flamed yet higher, and, despite all | covet me;" and sighed to herself: “It is on 


calm reasoning, he could not believe her false? | my reputed wealth that makes me 


But what should he dof Should he sacrifice all 





pepular.” 
Artista beeged to paint her, but she refused ; the 
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profession of * public beauty” was distasteful to 
ber, as it must be to any true woman ; poeta and 
would-be poets sang her praise, but amongst all 
these she walked serene, the queen of women, 
modest aud beautiful. All day in her heart was 
the impassioned cry “My love, oh! my love!” 
and st night, toraing on her bed, she would call 
on Bertie in heart-rending accents ; praying she 
might see bias once more before she came to die. 

Amongst all those who flattered and admired 
foremost: stood the Count D'Desgardin, 4 young, 
cultivated, handsome Frenchman ; and one day 
moved to extreme passion by her sweetness and 
beauty he aeked the girl to him. With 
sad eyes grown eadder—for his love had made 
her remember Bertie Rayment’s more keenly— 
she answered she could not be his wife; she did 
not love him, and without love she would never 
marry. After that a halo of romance sur- 
rounded her, and sorely sgaivst her will she 
became the fashion. It was hateful to her; 
the glow and glitter of fashionable lite wearied 
her, and in asudden frenzy she went to Tom 
Dennett, 

*Oannot I msi anywhere?” she asked, 
bitterly. “Oh, uncle, dear uncle, do not think 
me fickle and foolish, but I cannot stay here; 
take me away and hide me from all I know.” 

So once more they travelled, and finally 
settled in a remote German town, and here 
for awhile they found peace, and Desirée waa 
content, or as content as she could be without 
Bertie, 

Meanwhile, In England, Doctor Rayment was 
eating his heart out for love of her; not a line 
had reached him from her in all the weary 
months, not a sign that she remembered him, and 
at times he feared she was dead. 

Violet was with him always, gentle, thoughtful, 
kind, and at times he was sorely tempted to ask 
her to marry hiro in the = that thus he might 
forget Desirée; but no wiles of hers, no siren 
charms could turn his heart to her, and he went 
on foolishly loving, vainly hoping (so said the 
world), to see his darling ounce again. 

So the weeks and months wore by until o year 
had passed, and still no news of Desirée; and 
because Violet was always with Bertie, always 
his kindly, genial companion, folks began to 
link their names together, so that the beauty 
hoped at last her love and patience were to be 
rewarded, 

Then Bertie fell a victim to bronchitis, and 
Violet shared the night-watches with his mother, 
until her face grew pale and her eyes heavy. 

Sick almost to death, but keenly alive to all 
around, at last he saw and recognised his cousin’s 
love, and in his heart he pitied her; longed to 
Me. ig the unconscious wrong he bad wrought for 

er. 

Lying weak and weary on his bed he watched 
Violet with curious, kindly eyea, and many a 
time the temptation was on him to make her his 
wife, to put away from himeelf the “ dreadful 
future, the irrevocable past.” 

But as yet he restrained himself, knowing, as 
he did in his saner moments, that no woman save 
Desirée could satisfy his heart or make life a 
goodly and glad thing. 

So he rose from his sick bed pale, listless, 
emaciated—the very ghost of his former self, 
for he had fought fiercely for life. 

Tt was n that he should leave Arley- 
ford for a time, so 9 friend of his volunteered to 
take his practice for two months; and Bertie, 
with his mother and cousin, started for a more 
congenial climate. 

How sweet and loving was Viclet in those 
days, how subservient to his every wish ; but all 
her love and longing could not wiu his heart, 

Yot still she went on hoping, dreamizg, plot- 
ting, never doubting that in the end he would 
turn to her; that her love would “ beget love,” 

One evening she sat alone with Mrs. Rayment. 

‘ Aunt,” she said suddenly, “I wonder where 
that girl is now,” 

‘My dear Violet, what does it signify to us 
where she is} It {s enough for me to know that 
she has spoiled my son’s life and darkened yours,” | 
and Mra, Rayment’s face grew hard. 

* Bat, Aunt, be will forget |” 
Tam afraid not! Oh! child; I do not wish 


to wound you, but I believe he will never love 
another woman as he does her,” 

‘*I would be content with go littie,”’ Violet 
said, “aod in time I would teach him to love me 
entirely, to the utter forgetfulness of Deeirde 
Vincent |” 

' But Mrs, Rayment’s face wore no look of 
ope. 

*‘T believe he will love her to the end!” aud 
she wes not far wrong. 

In all and through all, despite grief and 
shame, sorrow and regret, he would love Desirée, 
and cling to her memory, hoping in the end to 
stand face to face with her, and receive from her 
dear lips the explanation of all that was so har: 
to understand, Re 

Sweeter than life ehe was to him ; dearer than 
wealth or honour. So he waited in a maduess of 
impatience for the day when they should come 
face to face, when all doubte, all clouds should 
pass away, and in the fulness of perfect love 
they 
to loose that hold, 

One day a Frenchman spoke casually to Bertis of 
“a fair demoiselle of your country,” who had 
eet Paris aflame with her beauty, and added that 
she was as cold to all wooing as she was rich and 
beautiful. 

Finally she had gone away in a hurry, folks 
said, to rid herself of Count D’Desgardin’s 
attentions, 

“Although he was handsome and highborn, 
Mademoiselle Vincent turned a deaf ear to all his 
entreaties.” 

Had the Frenchman been » man of discrimina- 
|. tion he would have seen a eudden light flash into 
his companion’s hazel eyes, and « flickering of red 
shiné through the pallor of his face. Very 
quietly he asked,—- 

"What was mademoieelle’s Christian name?” 

 Desitée. Do you know her!” 

“ Very well; but she has been from England 
so long that I was totally ignorant of her where- 
abouts, You see, though friends, our corres- 

ondence was of a most desultery kind, Do you 

now where !mademoiselle and her friends were 
bound for?” 

“They were going through France’ into 
Germany ; that fe all t know, except that they 
left Paris three months sgo,” 

But for Bertie ib was sufficient. To bis 
mother’s surprise and Violet’s annoyance ( fox 
she loved the gay capital) he hurried them 
from Paris, and travelled through the beautiful 
country, scarce allowing his companions time 
to admire the scenery or wander about the 
little quaint towns and villages whero they 
halted. 

His one thought was Desirée, his one hope to 
meet her again, and force from her an explana- 
tion of her mysterious conduct. Then, by his 
pleadings aud reasonings, to overcome her 
scruples, and win her for bis wife. 

The very fact that she had no acknowledged 
suitor, thatshe had proved obdurate to the 
young Oount’s wooing, convinced him she 
loved bim still; so with a new hopsfulness he 
sought her, and Violet wondered, when she 
saw the light in bis eyes, heard the old, genial 
ring in his voice, and then blindly told herself he 
was learning to love her, and was glad because of 
him. 

He was now quite restored to health, and one 
morning id struck him with horrible force that 
his two months of resb were almost gone, 

He saw in his heart he ‘could not, come what 
might, return to England until he had found 
Desirée, 

They had now reached a small, quiet German 
town, and here Bertie determined to rest for 
a day or two, 

He eould not tell why it was, but a strange 
presentiment had seized him that here he should | 
meet Desirée, and while laughing at 
conviction he yet determined not to disregard it. 
Violet said that though the town was dull, 





she liked it; perhaps the chief reason for hei 
liking was that here Bertie could find no con- 
genial companion but herself; her heart was | 


full of him, and now she did nob doubb he loved | quailed before the intense questioning in 
eyes and looked away; a suspicion rose in h 


her, 


two should clasp hands again, never more | 


| they asked would 


“Soon,” she thought, “he will tell me of hie 
love. Oh, Bertie, my love ! my love!” 

Aud she felt no remorve for the pangs she 
had made Desirée endure, only joy that by her 
strategy she had won for herself a life of love and 
boundless happiness, The awakening was soon 
to come, and for her it would be terrible 
indeed ! 


CHAPTER VI, 


On the second evening Bertie proposed they 
should go to the one rather pratty theatre the 
town boasted. His mother declined on the ecore 
of a headache ; but Violet, although she said the 
‘* performance is sure to be execrable,” willingly 
went with him, 

The gallery and pit were very full, bub the 
boxes were deplorably empty, only one besides 
their own being occupied. 

Later in the evening the door of the one 
directly facing them opened, and three people 
entered, 

Violet, who was looking through her glasses 
suddenly grew pale and shrank back, whilst 
Bertie started up with an exclamation partly of 
surprise, partly of joy, for before him stood his 
love, with pale, sweet face, and winsome eyer. 
She had not seen him yet, and Violet, fearful leat 
a meeting should ensue between her hated rival 
acd Bertie, touched his arm. 

* Take me out ; I am ill!” 

‘* Forgive me,” he said, his voice hoarse wiih 
excitement. “I cannot yet leave; my whole 
future depends upon to-night! Violet, don’t yu 
seo she is here ¢” 

Her face was white with rage, hate, and dis- 
appointed love ; but she knew it was uselegs to 
say more, for the man was beside himself 

As yet Desirée appeared intent upon the play, 
but it was foolish and bald, and soon her eyes 
began to wander round the house, Her uncle 
touched her hand and whispered something which 
made her start and look wildly round ; then, for 
@ woment, her eyes met Bertie Rayment’s 

But she gave no sign of racognilion, only rab 
cold and quict, turning her eyes once again to 
the stage. She would not see the hunger in 
his eyes, the avrful love and longing on his face, 
Her heart beat madly, and she was gicdy 
with sorrow and regret, but outwardly she was 
so calm that Tom Dennetb and her mother 
thought “She does not love him now!” and 
were glad for ber dear sake, 

How little they understood her yet. They 
could not realize the anguish she was suffering ; 
she like to leave, and sie 
auswered, quickly ,—~ 

He might be lost to her, but he had loved her 
once, and to be near him again was more than 
she had dared to hope; but, Violet, why were 
they alone together? Was she his wife? For a 
moment her head sank, and the watcher in the 
opposite box looged to spring to her and ciasp 
her to his heart, Hesawa sudden unutterable 








| voice could satisfy the audience, or for » m 


agony come upon her fair face, and he knew thab 
in some way he had brovght it there ; in his coul 
was the jubilant ery,— 

* She loves me still |” 

And the play went on ; it was altogether very 
dreary, and not even the beauty of the actrcsa 
who took the idle of heroine, or her magnificzut 
meas 
distract Desirée’s thoughts from Bertie. 

Once she glanced furtively towards him, t 
meet in his eyes a inute entreaty, and something, 
too, like reproach for her to dare look inte them 


| again. k 
Violet, who had recovered calmness, although 
her face was deadly white, never reraoved her 
eyes from her rival; an awful fear was in her 


heart that Bertie and she would meet and en 
the | explanation would ensue, which would ex; 
her treachery and blight all her hopes of } 

ness and love ; who could tell, a 
so cold, how her heart was racked wit 
what deadly torture she was enduring } 


, 
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Suddenly Bertie looked at her—a moment sh 
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mind that Miss Cecil was not wholly ignorant of 


the cause of Desirde’s flight from Arleyford. 
He bent down 


“Violet, tell me truly, do you know why Miss 


Vincent ran away from us?’ 


Her lips were white ae ber face, but she 


answered firmly,— 
‘Why do you ask ? 


“Forgive me, Violet, but for a moment I 
thought you did ; your sudden pallor, your plea 
of illness, and a certain expression in your eyes 


almost convinced me of ib. 

“How can you be so unjust!” determined, 
like the Spartan boy, to hold out to the death. 

D.sirée from behind her fan saw his attitude, 
the bowed head, and, of course, misconstrued 
these into signs of love, and lover’s attention. 
“Oh!” she thought, in her wrung heart, “he 
should spare me this pain.” 

Here the curtain was drawn up and the third 
act began, if possible more bald than the pre 
ceding two, . Dennett was utterly weary 
of ip all, and expressed his opinion that if the 
burlesque was mo better they had suffered a 
“ dead robbery.” 

Suddenly there rose a wild cry of “ Fire 
fire!” and one of the wi burst into fierce 
flame. Whocan tell the panic that ensued? 
Men aud wemen and little children rose as with 
oue accord, and struggling, screaming, fighting, 
strove to make their way to the doors. The 
place was badly and inconveniently built, the 
means of exit few and narrow, and at each « 
fearful crush ensued. In vain the manager 
cried to the frightened people to go out quietly 
end orderly ; he reiterated that the fire had 
sot yeb got a serious hold ; there was time for all 
oescape, They would not listen ; they heard 
the hissing of the flames, the crackling of the 
wood as it fell in charred masses, and they 
became mad with horror. Mr. Dennett caught 
his sister's arm, and holding Desirée’s hand, bade 
them cling to him and keep calm. Mrs. Vincent 
was half-fainténg ; but Desirée, although white 
to the lips, showed no sign of fear, Violet had 
risen, and with both hands clasping Bertie’s arm 
cried wildly to him to take her out! “Oh ! if 
«ve had gone before! Save me, save me, Bertie } 
i dare not die.” 

“ Hush |” he said, hoarsely, for he thought of 
Desirée. On the verge of one of the struggling, 
screaming crowds he saw the little party-——just 
a moment, then they were lost te him. He threw 
»ne arm about Violet and made for a little side 
joor which until now appeared to have escaped 
attention, and hurried her towards it ; half-way 
there he turned to look fer Desirée-—she was 
standing outside the crowd in an attitude of utter 
resignation ; somehow she had been parted from 
her friends, and she felt it vain to etruggle any 
more. Bertie dragged his unwilling, frightened 
cousin buck, and in a moment stood beside the 
girl. 

‘* Desirée !” the youvg man cried, and at his 


voice she turned—a flush spread over throat and | 


face—and a great light flashed into her eyes. 

“The north door is not yet blocked—come !” 

“ You cannot save us both—save her,” with a 
glance at Violet, who was now almost unconscious, 
and a heavy burden 

Come,” he repeated, sternly, “I will not 
feave you here, Good Heavens! don’) you know 
ic is death ¢” 

But hie words concerning the north door had 
been overheard, and now many rushed towards 
it frantically, With a look of despair, Bertie said 
it, “Why did you delay! I am afraid we are 
lost now.” 

Thea she forgot everything, save that he 
might share what seemed her inevitable doom. 

“Oh! go,” she passionately entreated; “save 
yourself and her—leave me /” 

He caught her wrist and held it like a vice, 

id with set face, compreseed lips, and fierce 
eyes, struggled on ; butladen as he was he could 
wake no headway. 

Oh! the terrible groane and wild wailings. 
Men and women fell and others passed ruth- 
lesely over their bodies, careless of all but their 
own lives; children cried piercingly “ Mother, 
mother!” Desirée closed her eyes to shut out 
che horrible scene, and prayed that the fearful 


sound might cease, A strong, quist-looking 
young German spoke to her. “ Will you trust 
me to get you out, your companion is powerless, 
burdened as he is?” for Violet had fainted. 
‘Let me go,” pleaded Desirée, and ania 
Beatie knew it was useless to hold her lo 3 
he only said, in a hoarse whisper, “If ib must 
be eo-—ood-bye !” “ Good-bye/" she apawered, 
a little break in her voice, and gave her hand to 
the German, He had & good face, and it inspired 
her with confidence. She eaid, softly, “ You are 
very good to me, but 1 am: afraid we shall never 
get out alive. Will you not bave a better chance 
by yourself?” 

“*T will not leave you,” he answered, gravely ; 
but ehe did not seem to hear. She was looking 
for Bertie, but the crowd had carried him on, 
and she could see him no more. On and on 
Bertie and his cousin were borne, and at last he 
felt the cool night sir upon bis face, and knew 
they had reached the door. A moment, and they 
were in the street, where a scene scarcely lees 
horrible than that enacted in the theatre met 
Bertie’seyes. The fire had roused all the inhabi- 
tante, and they rushed to the spot, minus hats or 
cloaks, careless of all eave theirdear ones, Many 
were rushing wildly to and fro, calling on their 
relatives ; and when no answer came some were 
for forcing a way into the burning building. The 
first to greet Bertie was Mra. Rayment, who had 
hastened down with @ great horror in her heart. 
“Oh! my son, my son!" breaking into passion- 
ate, joyful sobs; he hardly seemed to hear. 
“ Mother,” le said, quickly, “take care of Violet, 
she is reviving now—I must go back !” 

“ Ob, Bertie, stay with us; do not risk your 
life again,” clinging to him, while Violet, now 
perfectly conscious, implored, “ Do nob go--ob ! 
Bertie |” 

‘' She ia there!” he answered, and hastened 


way. 

“ Who ia there?” Mrs. Rayment asked. 

" That girl/ Oh Heaven ! aunt, aunt, I have 
lost him 1” 

Bertie was deaf to their entreaties ; he ouly 
knew he had last seen Desirée in the burring 
theatre ; he only felt it might yet be given him 
to reecue her. 

He reached the narrow exit, met the struggling 
mase of hamanity, happily for the greater part 
uninjured, strove to foroe his way through, but 
failed ; then he fels a hand upon his arm, and 
turning saw Mr. Demuets. 
| ‘Have youreen my little girl, Dootor ?” 
|} “Yes, she is in there. Good Heaven! can 





| nothing be done? Let me go, man, I may yet 
| be able to save her.” 


‘It is madness to go back,” mournfully. 

* Where is your wife }” 

"My wife ! you mean my cousin,” 
“T thought you were married ;” then des- 
pairingly, ‘‘I dare not go back to my sister ; I 
| have compelled her to go back te the hotel—how 
| can I tell her Desirée is dead ¢” 
“She is not dead,” the younger man cried, as 
| though to reassure bis own heart of the fact, 
|anc accompanied by Tom Dennett he pressed 
forward, A cry of passionate joy broke from him 
| as he suddenly came face to face with the young 
German, bearing Desirée in his arms. 

“ Heaven bless you!” cried Mr. Deanett ; 
but Bertie had no word to say. An awful, iuar- 
ticulate sound broke from him, as, #11 his manhood 
forgotten, trembling like a child, he caught 
Deairée to him, unable to utter a word of thanks 
to her preeerver, who said very quietly,— 

“The young lady behaved nobly, but some- 
thing, I cannot tell what, in the excitement I did 
| not notice, struck her head, and she fainted.” 

Mr. Dennett seized his hands and thanked him 
with the passionate tears in his eyes, but the 
young fellow stopped him with scant courtesy, 

“T only did what any other man would do,” 
simply, ‘‘and now let mego. Iam awfully done 
u = 
Giving him the name of their hotel, and ex- 
torting a promise from him to call upon them the 
following morning, Mr. Dennett turned to Bertie, 
who asked shortly, “ Which way t” 

Neither man was capable of much epeech, so 
the elder led the way without a word, 
| journey was buta short one, and presently they 





entered the hotel, which was all astir with ex 
citement. , 
Mrs, Vincent met them fn the hall, terribly 
white and agitated ; when she saw Dosirée lying 
so silent, 20 motionless in Bertie’s arma, she 
feared the worst, and with a wild shriek fan 
towards him. a 
“ She is not dead,” he said quietly ; “* her heart 
beats strongly beneath my hand, raps gee 
a room he the girl upon a couch and 
for restoratives. 





To Mrs. Vincent and her brother it did not 
seem strange that he should be with them ; 
asked no questions, and his mere presence 


to inspire them with 
It was only when Desirée showed signs of re- 
turning consciousness that her mother he 


would go away. “If she sees you now,” she eaid, 
** the sur and excitement will be ill for her!” 

“ May I come to-morrow?” he pleaded, with 
his y he full of love, on that dear, fair face. 

“As you please, although I think it best she 
should never see you again,” 

** Some explanation is owing me,” he answered, 
coldly, “and my whole life and hers shall not 
o> aaa for lack of one,” and he went out 
quietly. , 

Went out quietly; but, oh! what a tumult 
was in his heart! what a fever of love, longing 
and impatience ! 

** To-morrow,” he thought, “I ws? know all!” 

When he reached hie Violet had 
to her room, having ined from the 
that her cousin was quite safe; but Mrs. 


despite the man’s rei assurance he 
had seen the doctor with an gentleman, 
and carrying a young lady to the Hotel 


Goslar, could not be persuaded to lie down untik 
she had once more seen her son, and heard from 
his own lips that he was unhurt. 


CHAPTER VIL 


As early the following morning as etiquette 
would allow Bertie presented himself at the 
Hotel Goslar, and requested permission to seo 
Denixée, 

After » momentary hesitation Mrs. Vincent 
bade him follow her, and tegether they went 
upstairs ; pausing outside a door she snid,— 

“You will find ber ” and left him there. 
A sudden tremor selzed him when he 
door and found himself face to face with his 
lost love; she was lying on a couch, her head 
supported by pillows, and bands loosely clasped. 
She was very pale, and when she 
visitor was ber face grew yet paler, 
wore 8 frightened - 

She neither attempted to rise, mor held 
welcoming hand to him, and he advanced to 


her. 

“T trust the injury you received last night ts 
not a serious one?’ 

“Oh, no, De. Rayment, ib has only made me 
feel weak and listless ;” her lips were 
but her voice was calm. ‘I must thank you for 
your extreme goodness to me last night ; my 
uncle has told me that I owe my life in a great 
measure to you; I scarcely remember anything 
that occurred after”—she was about to say 
‘© after we were divided,” but stopped suddenly ; 
and Bertie answered, coldly and quietly,— 

“Mr, Dennett was mistaken ; I was not in- 
strumental in rescuing you. Your life, humanly 
speaking, was saved by the young German who 
took youfrom me, Miss Vincent, will you answer 
me a few questions truthfully ?” 

His stern eyes looked into hers, and he was s0 
close to her that she could have touched him ; 
she averted her face, and he saw a slight tinge of 
colour spread from her throat to her cheek ; he 
noticed, too, that her hands trembied violently. 

“T will not trespass long upon your considerate 
kindness,” he went on, ¢ to assume she 
would answer all that he chose to ask. 

‘* Will you tell me why you left Arleyford so 
suddenly and mys yi” 

“Do not ask—I have promised to be silent ; 
and why do you wish to kaow this now? Oh! 


B§ 





surely it would have been better not to have 
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come to me. If Mrs. Rayment knew of thie 
lnterview she would be indignant, and perhaps 
accuse me of calling you to me,” 

“ My mother would scarcely be so unjust |” 

“J did not speak of your mother, but of 
your wife. Is she not your wife!” almost 
piteouely. ‘ 

“ Tf you mean Violet Cecil, she is not. What 
leads you to Tam married!" moodily ; 
*¢ your uncle has apparently fallen into the same 
error.” 

* De you mean,” Desirée said, wondering mean- 
while at her own calmness, ‘that you are not 
going to marry your cousin—that you uever 
aeked her to be your wife” 

“That Is precisely what I mean,” quietly, 
but with a flusk om bis face ; ‘‘altheugh since 
you left me her beauty amd goodness have 


ée, loved 
“Oh |” she breke in reproachfully, “ at least 
be true in thie—do not try to deceive me; before 
you knew me you loved Violet Ceci! |” 

“Upon my life I did not, and you are fully 
aware ¢ ek saci: hew you can mo 
reproac ; Be man ever lo 
more truly than I loved you—ay, and love you 
still, despite all the wrong I have suffered at 
your hands, “t 

‘Tell me,” she said, neon, Mavormge him, 
" did no word of leve ever pass between yeu and 
your cousin }—~-I mean before you knew me-—on 
your honour, Bertie?’’ forgetting all coldness, 
all ceremony, 

“Upon my honour no ; and if fooiish jea'ousy 
prompted your flight I can only say I was 
mistaken in the estimate I formed of your 
character.” 

She rose, and the lovely colour flushed sud- 
denly over face and brow ; all her suppressed 
love shone in the depth of her eyes, and 
her voice was low and full of tears as she 
sald,— 

“Tf in my desire alwsys to consider your good 
fret, I have brought you only trouble and shame, 
if my love has seemed false and fiecting and all 
unworthy you, forgive me. Fur your sake, and 
love’s, I left you when I loved yon best; for 
your eake I suffered all this agony of separation, 
and the knowledge that you would doubt, 
despise, and perhaps forget me. Do you think 
_ the past year has been sweet or good to me? 
For my loye and my sorrow’s sake, forgive me !”” 

His face was ghastly white, but thovgh the 

earning to take her to him filled his whole 

he said, sternly,— 

“You are « g@ in enigmas ; will you not 
explain yourself clearly }” 

Her prey eyes fell before his, but she asked,— 
Nene F ter to-day we never met, will you marry 

iaeeney he answered, “ Why do you con- 
tinually harp on that one string? No, if I do 
not marry you no other woman shall be my 
wife, Are you satisfied ? What more shall I say 
to convince you? Withali my soul I love you, 
and am willing to forget past if you will let 
all be as once it was to have been. But I were 
less than man if I did not insist upon some ex- 
planation of your seemingly heartless conduct.” 

She sat down, a perplexed look on her face, 
aud when she spoke ber voice had in it nothing 
but tender pity for the unhappy woman whose 
treachery must disclose, if ever she and 
Bertie would be peppy any more. 

“When you had left Arleyford.two days,” she 
said, “ Miss Cecil came to me.” 

Bertie started, but Desirée did not seem to 
notice him, She sat looking with far-away eyes 
out of the window inte the quiet street below. 
She went on in low, distinct tones,— _ 

“I was glad to meet her, thinking she had 
come with some message of forgiveness and 
friendship from Mrs, Rayment (it was always a 
bitter grief to me that I had parted you). But 
Mise Cecil’s errand was far from this, She im- 
plored me, by my love for you, to give you back 
your freedom ; she told me that marriage with 
me for you meant social ruin; but I was vain 
enough to think otherwise, and to believe your 





Bertie drew a_little nearer, and bent towards 


“Then she told mea story that crushed out 
all my hopes, my joy—-that almost broke my 
heart, She eaid thad long before you knew me 
and ay her, that ehe bad been your promised 
Ww Ly 

“It is false!” he broke in hurriedly, and 
Desirée’s sweet face flashed into eudden joy ; but 
when he would have touched her she shrank 
proses from him, and once more took up her 
story. 

“She urgea upon me that if I went away, 
leaving no message for you, never again holding 
any communication with you, in time you would 
return to your old love and allegiance. She 


showed me very forcibly that Mrs. Rayment hated 


me, and would never forgive me, because in her 
eyes I had wrought your ruin, Ob, Bertie! 
Bertie! forgive me. I was foolish ; but I loved 
ye sven though I sagem gol atten hour 
of supreme agony I yeh was glad and proud to 
think you had loved me best ; but I thought—” 
- What Deeirée thought has never been known, 
becauze the young man beside her suddenly caught 
her in his arms and rained passionate kisses on 
her face; and she, poor foolish child, had no 
word to gay, only clung to him, half-sobbing ; 
with eyes star-bright shining through their tears, 

“You will not leave me again,” he said, 
triumphantly, and she found voice to eay,— 

“ Never, unless you bid me But Bertie, 
oh! my dear, my dear, ean you forgive me?” 

“Forgive you! Look, dear heart ! do I wear 
& very formidable aspect? Desirée, if you had 
but spoken, all this year of sorrow hed never been 
known.” 

"Don’t spoil the present with regrets for the 
past,” she whispered, lifting shining eyes to his ; 
‘and, Bertie, because we are so happy, be 
merciful to Miss Cecil. Remember it was her 
a you that prompted her to act as she 


His face ve stern, 

“T shall, I trust, behave towards her with the 
courtesy due to a woman, however she may have 
sinned. More [ cannot and will not promise, 
even to you,” and she knew by the resolute 
look in his eyes that he would not go from his 
word, 

He was very unwilling to leave Desirée, saying, 
laughingly, he. feared she might disappear a 
second time ; and when Mrs. Vincent went in to 
them she found Bertie with his arm about. her 
child, bis honest, good-looking face bright with 
his happiness and love. He rose as she entered, 
and took her hand, 

“Dear Mrs. Vincent,” half-laughing, ‘I feel 
myself a most cruelly-treated man, You have ali 
been blaming and hating me without a cause; 
but Desirée is prepared to exonerate me of all 
blame. Are you as willing to receive me as your 
son as she is to defend mej” 

Seeing Desirée’s happy face, and having aiwayx 
liked Bertie, Mra. Vincent was not much averse 
to his suit ; but she asked,— 

“ What will Mrs. Rayment say ?” 

“T trust she will be induced to change her 
opinion. She will be compelled now to recognise 
the fact that honour and truth do nob always 
accompany high birth and good breeding.” 

And then, simply and tersely, he told her the 
whole story of Violet’s sin, and Mrs. Vincent 
joined with him in his bitter condemnation of 
the girl; but Desirée sald, softly,—- 

“ fam so happy I can afford to forgive her, and 
you, Bertie,” smiling now, “should be so flattered 
by her preference that you should not find it 
hard to forgive and to pity her.” 

“If I alone had been concerned it would nov 
have been hard; but when I remember al! she 
has made you suffer I feel bitter against her, 
darling.” - 

And here, as he turned eagerly to the girl, 
Mrs, Vincent discreetly left the room, 
(Continued on page 43.) 








Vunezvena has two hundred million acres of 
forest, in which grow all the varieties of ebony, 





love would never lessen for re,” 


ae well as rosewood, satinwood, and mahogany. 


MADELINE GRANT. 


CHAPTER XXL 
On hearing this very potenb reason Lord 
Robert s back so violently that the Bible 
in his hand fell to the ground with « dull, re- 


sounding crash, 

He‘ remained with his eyes faetoned on hie 
vis-2-vis with an expression of fierce incredu- 
lity, bub the more he looked the more con- 
vinced he was inwardly that she. was speaking 


truth. 
hy Ab last his lips’ moved, and he exclaimed, 
phoarsely,— 

*“* I don’t believe you!” 

* You do,” she answered, sharply, “ you do in 
your heart. You know that I am speaking the 
trath, I see it in your face.” 

For a fall two minutes he remained steadily 
gazing at her across the narrow little table, with 
ite gaudy blue-and-red checked cloth, with a 
atave of mute rage more hecoming to a baffled 
animal baulked of its prey than to one of the 
lords of the creation. 

“And where—where!” he gasped ai last, 
with livid lips, “is this husband of yours—sup- 
posing that you are really married }” 

“That I shall not tell you,” she answered, 
coolly. 

" And your father knows nothing of it—does 
not know of the agreeable little surprise you 
have in store forhim? Oh, Heaven! I think j 
see his face when he hears that his lovely heirose 
has stolen such a march on everyone. Lis wil! 
turn you out-of-doors, ma’am,” he added, with 
malicious triumph, “T’'ll lay a bundred to one 
on that.” 

" He will not know,” she answered, “ Remem- 
ber your promise.” 

“Ab, so you have tied my hands, Yes, [ 
forgot, you cunning demon, I cannot open his 
eyes ; but, never fear, he will find you out yet. 
Who would imagine for a moment that the calm, 
imrautable, unsurpaseable, unemotional Miss 
Grant was euch a whited sepulchrs! Your 
husband, madam, I naturally conclude, is unpre 
sentable, or ere this we should all have had the 
honour of his acquaintance.” 

“Theat will do. Spare your eneers!” said 
Madeline, with rising anger. “You may call 
me what you please, but be good enough to 
leave him alone. He is, at any rate, more 
preseutable than you are! He is a gentle- 
man!” looking her adversary full in the face as 
she spoke, 

“A gentleman’s gentleman, most likely !” 
cried Lord Robert, stung beyond all bounds, 
“How dare you, the daughter of a common 
trader, presume to say ths! Iam not a gentle- 
man?” 

Lord Robert was touched on this point, for 
iv was not the firet time that his righ) to the 
name had been questioned, 

“Dare!” and che laughed. “1 judge you by 
your deeds, sir, not by your words, Would any 
geutleman have played me the trick you have 
dons to-night t--purposely lamed the horse to 
keep us behind in order that I might be thruen 
into a position that would bring my good name 
into question, and that thus you might force me 
to marry you-—-knowing that I could ‘nob bear 
you, and that all you wanted was my money ? 

“Would any gentleman have done this ? 
fancy not. If you really cared one straw about 
me you would have been the laet to carry on! 
such a scheme | 

“No, I repeat again what I have said before 
you are no gentleman !” she exclaimed, with 
purposely slow utterance, still having her hand 
on the knife and looking into his eyes with such 
a terrible expression of contemptuous loathing 
that he actually shrank back as if she had auc- 
denly struck him in the face, He began to be 
afraid of her, 

“You brought me here thinking that I was. 
completely in your power ; but it is the other 
way,” she continued, ‘ Even if I had to confesa 





all to my father .premature'y (he shall knov 


the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the. 
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everything econ), believe me your chare In this] at he wax, had been defied, over-reached, and | cat ont of the bog without-speaking, Now 







adventure should not be left out I 


vad wide—-eva: 


would trumpet it for youe should 
{how you endeavoured to steal my good 

.me and thus poaeess my hand and fortune. 
‘If my father were to turn me out-of-doors, 
as you kindly hinted, I have another home 
awaitiog me I am not wore off than I was 


re my father returned from America, but 
you-—you would be an outcast, Iehould take care 
that. It ie you who would be the 
fferer! very respectable door would be 
sawed fu your feee, And now,” she added, 
suddenly juite a different voice, “ suppos- 
ing that you go to the farmer, Lord Robert, and 


> if he cannot manage to lend us a horse, On 
second thoughts, I’m sure you cau prevail upon 
him to do what he can. It is quitetime that we 
¢ aetting out, uy ‘other will be getting 
unecsy,” this in gnite her everyday manner. 
I would not have belioved any woman could | 


ebange her character as you can do,” he stam- 
nered, Thank goodness I see what you really 
ave--thank goodness I knew in time. No fortune, 
no money would compensate for a wife with such 








& tongue—-for a termagant h such a deuce of | 


a ter per ! Y’m well out of it !” ; 
* Glad think go, Lord Robert,” making 
him a Sit! tsey. “'Tnen we are both equally 

sten ver’ 
i") 


j uldn’t be in that other fellow’s shoes for 








& good deal--poor beggar !--always supposiog 
that you really are married!” he added, with an 
nau! ting laugh 

“You had better not say that again,” she 
returned, ic a cool, dangerous voice, ‘Men have 
been stabbed for saying less!” looking mean- 
ingly at ‘ser kuife. 

She khnuew that he waa afraid of her, and took 

fierce delight in thus playing ou his fears, 

Ah! 1 daresay you would ke to murder me. 

I know your eecret, You would make 2 splendid 
Judith as you stand there! Pity I’m not an ; 
ties, isn't it? Pity, too, that all the unfor- | 
tuuate rae who are always makiog love to Miss 

ant don’t know in reality shez Mra. Somebody, 
ith a husband in the background—poor, of 
course {” 

“Yeas, he is poor,” she returned, “ poor and 


how does this honest man like the idea | 

pretty wife safling under falee colours ? | 

ow does he like her being made love to by other | 
men ?” 

* She never is,” broke in Madeline, passionately, 

* No man has ever what you call made love to 


8. 
“Oh, Tsay, that’s a good one!” with an iu- 
. 

sulting laug’. 

“ Whenever they become personal or attentive 
T always let them see that their attentions are 
not welcome at the very first word, or look, or 
hint. No mau living can ever say that I flirted 
with him or encouraged him; and you know 
ng well as I do that this is the p'afn truth. 
"here is ouly ooe im the world to me, and 
‘ ee 

“Ye is your husband, and you are a pattern 
wife,” interrupted Lord Robert, “although you 


him to your friends. Ib is, oh! really "— 
mockingly— a most romentic and touching 
story |’ 


“ There, that will do,” she retarned, slowly. 
‘You hove eaid enough. Co at once and order 
the dog-cart,” dismissing him with a gesture 
that, with her hand, was equally contemptuous 
and imperative. 

And Lord Robert, equally baffled and furious, 
guilenly obeyed her without auother word, merely 
turning om his heel and elamming the door 
violently behind him. 

“' Bost make the best of it,” be said to himse'f, 
as he made bis way to the farm-kitchen, “They 
could. be bome by twelve o'clock if they got a 
smart horse,” and he knew that the farmer had 
such in his stable. 

The history of the lameness would serve a3 an 
excellent excuse, and no one but himself and 
Mias Grant need ever know of the thrilling scene 
that they had just enacted in yonder.little parlour, 





gud how he, for once in his life, clever schemer 


intimidated -by a girl--for she looked nothing 
more— i 

“And who,” he asked himaclf, peevishly, 
“ would have believed for a moment that quiet, 
rather stately Miss Grant’ would have had such 
a eecret fund of hilden passion and of fiery 
epirit ?” 

Ten roinutes later, to the farmer's surprise, 
this very mysterious couple were driving away 
behind his very best horse; trotting quickly 
through the rain towarda the Steepfeli-road, 
acaresly seeing anything but the puddles on 
before them and beside them, inte which their 
lights flashed ; at both sides of these there spread 
away the hills up which they were wending, 
and the roar of torrents tearing down little 
ravines, and the soughing of the wind was the 
only sound that broke the stillness, except their 
horse’s hoofs, as they dashed alorg the rocky 
road, 

It was a dark, dangerous drive, especially the 
descent, which was very long and very steep, with 
two or three miles of unprotected road, where, 
with their present rather spirited animal, a shy 
world have had the niost fatal consequences, 


At last they were down upon the lowlands | 


cauce more, spinning along rapidly towards Dun- 
kearn, and awe as well as coming over the 
mountains, Lord Robert was silently reviewiog 
the situation, and feeling that he was an abso 
lutely desperate man. 

Where to turn for a penny he really did nob 
know, 

This girl beside him would and shou'd help 
him. If he kept her secret she must make it 
worth his while. 

Aad after telling himself this a few timee, and 
seeing the propriety and force of the srrange- 
ment, he, knowing that now was his opportunity, 
found words in which to repeat his thoughis to 
her. After a few brief sentences, he said,— 

“Your husband, you say, will not accept 
money——-notia penny? Then I am nod so seru- 
sulous, Iam ina most awful hat, and if I can 

elp you by holding my tongue you can help me 
in another way.” 

“Yes,” she returned, sharply. ‘You keep 
silent. on oue subject, and I will help you to 
silence your creditors.” 

“My creditors! Pray what do you kaow 
about them ?” 

“T fancy that most people know thst such 
people are in existence. Your———” 

Ah!” be interrupted, angrily, administering 
a wicket cut of the whip to the bay hors», who 
instantly replied by lashing out against the eplash- 
board, “I bave to thank Lady Rachel for this. 
She has been most friendly, and been, discussing 
all my private affairs with you, no doubt much to 
my advantage. She wants you for her brother 
Levanter, a booby who hawks his wretched 
title round the money-market year after year, 
and still no bidders, But he will be sold, too,” 
with 2 malicious laugh. “And now, Mrs.— 
excuse me, but I do not know your real name. 
It isnot nice to bargain with a lady, but neads 
mush when the devil drives!” eneeringly, 
attending to the wet reins in bis hands. 

And you are the devil, and I am the needs,” 
gaid Madeline, sarcastically. 

“ Never mind making «harp speeches now. It's 
only pouring water oa a drowned rat. To be 

lain, can you Jeb me have a thousand pounds 
. Monday ?” 

“A thousand pounds!” she gasped. “ Where 
could I find 9 thousand pounds by Monday 1” 

“ T don’t know,” he answered, roughly ; “ that’s 
your lock-out, not mine, You say your hus- 
band will not touch your money—you have a 
large allowance, of course, You have jewela?” 

To such base meanness had Lord Robert's 
difficulties and his selfish blindness to anything 
but his own necessities brought him. 

Madeline reflected that che had a considerable 
sum laid by for a rainy day, but a long way short 
of a thousand pounds, and that she could sell a 
certdin diamond bracelet that would not be 
much missed. 

“You know,” he proceeded, as if to spur up 
her exertions, “although I promised to keep 
your secret, there are many ways of letting the 





haye given wea ciue I shall fad out your iaw- 
ful proprietor. J have made uo promises to him. 
Sooner er later it will ali come out, I shall nob 
absolutely tell your father, but. I won't be re- 
sponsible for whatever ugly rumours. may reach 
his ears. There are other ways of killing a man 
than by bapging him!” 

“T see,” she said, at last. “I think I know 
you pretty well, my Lord Robert, I havea ané 
appreciation of your high sense of honour, of the 
price you put upon your oath, and éf the value 
of your promise. It means in round figures just 
one thousand pounds, And you. shall have that 
sun on Monday,” she continued, “if { have to 
pawn every diamoud [ possess,” she added, in a 
iower tone, as they dashed through the entrance 
gates and up tle dark, thickly-wooded avenue of 
Duokearn at last, where the trees; heavy with 
wet, flung down whole showers upon the couplé 
a2 they thus came tothe end of their most un- 
pleas nt midnight drive, 





CHAPTER XXL 


EVERYONE was much relieved when the two 
missing people presented themselves just as be 
were thinking of sending out a party to sea 
the hills with lanterne. 

Mr, Grant had bean in a state of all but boiling- 
over excitement for the last hour or so, and was 
truly thankful when he beheld his daughter 
coming up the wide staircase with slow, exhausted 
gait ; pale, and graye, and tired, and drooping, 

Lord Robert, who was full of volable explanations 
of the “ whole thing,” followed her at a distanee, 
A glass of the beverage peculiar to this misty, 
mountainous country, i£¢, whisky, had warmed 
his heart, had cheered his spirits, and loosened 
bis tongue. 

Madeline stood by with a face of white diagust 
as he glibly and ensily told lie after lie, and 
made a very pretty, thrilling story out of t 
late “‘advanture,” painting with ekilful dexterity 
the interior of the farm, te funny, hospitable 
farmer, their frugal vea and late stari, the bleak- 
neces of the fells, the torreuts of raiu, so that his 
listeners came to look upon him as a kind of 
hero, who had brought the young mistress of the 
house outof a very unpleasant predicament 
solely by his own forethought and energy, , 

She knew better, and as she bade every.on 
good-nightin turn her eyes met his for a recond 
az for a moment she touched his band, and said 
great thiags, : 

Mr. Grant was ol on the gui vive to. hear 
what iuck Lord Robert had had during his long 
téte-A-téte, and how he had eped with wooing, 
His jaw dropped with unconcealed disappofht- 
ment when his guest brusquely informed him 
thatit was “no go;” that he had done all in his 
power to prevail upon’ Miss Grant to change her 
mind and change her pame, but it had been 
useless, 

“Sha is like a rock, there is no moving her; 
and I have given {it up as a bad job, sir, I 
assure you I’m very, very sorry, but eee of 
your daughter is a mere waste of time. I might 
just as well ory for the moon.” 

Mr. Grant was incredulous--was astounded. 
He was rai Goan to see Lord Robert, who had 
been eo staunch but twenty-four hours previously, 
thus without a struggle fall back from the chase. 

He was keenly disappointed, and very angry 
with his stiff-necked offspring ; but even he could 
see that Lord Robart was quite serious, and it 
did not become him to press his pretty daughter 
and her pretty fortune on any man—noteven on 
the younger son of a duke, And there were, after 
all, as good fish in the sea n¢ ever was caught, 
and Lord Robert had debts, 

So he thus consoled himself as philosophically 
as he cou!d, and eped his guest with as little re- 
gret as povsible, when, to -Madeline’s immense 
relief, he took his departure the following day, 
but not before they had had a short private in- 
terview and had ex a fow words; and 
wheu bis lordship left the castle he carried with 
him, ngp Madeline's heart nor yot her ~ wishes 
for his last words bad been a veiled t ft 
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a large cheque on her father's bankers, and a 
considerable share. of her jewel case. 

Very soon after this the party brokeup. The 
weather was getting chilly, the mista encroaching 
more and more on the plafos, 

The leaves were beginning to flutter down 
continually ; the frait and flowers were things 
of the past, and comfortable country houses in 
warmer Magland were sending forth tempting 
and pressing invitations, 

The time was fixed for Mr. Grant’s departure. 
The dogs and the keepers had had their last 
day’s sport, and now, just at the eleventh hour, 
when eho was actually on the point of leaving, 
Madelive discovered something about this 
mysterious house. 

It was this, During a wet day, after the 


guests were gone, she had explored all the bed- | 


rooms aud all the dressing-rooms of the two 
wings. Toey were generally much of the same 
pattern—old-fashioned, deep-windowed, comfort- 
able apartments, with great cupboards nearly as 
big as dressing-room: opening off them —splendid 
places for storing boxes, and for hanging dresses, 
‘but there was nothing remarkable in them in 
any way. They wero ail certainly very old, and 
-many of them were very gloomy, but otherwise 
they were perfectly. commonplace, respectable 
apartments, 

It happened that the next day after her 
exhaustive examination was fine, very fine, like 
the last day of summer. Tt was likewise their 
last day in the Higtlands ; and prompted by the 
weather Madeline went out for a ramble, and 
‘finally decided, on a sudden impulse, to make a 
sketch of the Castle from the pleasure-ground. 

She eet about this very rapidly, and soon made 
a capital drawing, and then fired with a desire 
to do the Castle from the other side—ia short, 
frora the far shore of the loch—-where it loomed 
grey and majestic with the water lapping its old 
walls on two sides, 

Tt would make a very pretty picture from this 
point, thought the fair artist, as she rapidly 
sketched in the outline; the near tower, the 
further one in perspective, the line of castellated 
roof, the little side turrets and buttresses, this 
was all completed, and a few lines indicated 
where trees and water were to be, and then she 
set about the windowe—but—and she paused. 
There were the red-room, and the chiva-room, 
and the brown-room windows, but what room 
was this, that next the tower, with one window, 
only she could not remember it? It looked, too, 
& good-sized reom. 

In the second row, there was another mysterious 
wiadow, she could not remember that either. 
However, she sketched steadily away till her 
picture was sufliciently forward to be completed 
isdoors, and then she went back to the Castle, 
her mind full of one firm resolve—to discover in 
what rooms these two rather dim and dirty 
windows belonged ; and it was not merely that 
or were dim and dirty—the shutters were 


True, they were not in a part of the castle 
that was much eeen. They were rather round 
a corner behind the big tower, Yes, there she 
had a landmark, between the corner tower and 
the brown room. 

“Between the corner tower and the brown- 
room, I must try to remember that,” fehe 
said to herself, as she ran lightly up the front 
steps. 

The first person she encountered was Campbell, 
the “casual” country footman, who was carry- 
ing in the five o'clock tea-things fo the morning- 
room as ghe crossed the hall. 

“ Campbell,” she said, following him and laying 
‘dowa her drawing materiale as she spoke, “I’ve 
just been sketching the house—the eastle, I 
should say,” 

“Ob | deary mae; mies, don’t say 80,” he 
uttered, startled out of cit hie unetmners af 
_ “Why—why n0d?” she asked quickly. “ What 
is there to be 80 surprised at?” sb 

“Sarprised, miss; no, miss!” pleking up the 
rugat-tougs that he had-dropped ia bis agitation, 

Buat—but they do aay as it's—it’s very uncanay 
to make @ picture of Baskenea” 

“What nonsense! The 


alee 
slates to snpareition? ehditag' be unlocks, 


fag ia unlucky, 








You meet a black cab, that’s unlucky ; a red- 
haired person, that’s unlucky; a funeral, that is 
too shocking ; and a simple magpie, the worst of 
all,” ehe stopped, breathless, and a little ashamed 
of her own volubility. ‘I want you to tell me 
something, Campbell,” she proceeded more 
gravely, “As you are a native of the plice, and 
were born on the property, I cannot go to a 
better person. Do you see this window here!” 
laying her little white fioger on her sketch, 
‘this window next to the brown chamber, 
between it and the tower} I can’t remember 
any door in that corridor, but you can tell me, no 
doubt, and the one beneath it, What rooms are 
these—to whom do they belong?” 

Campbell looked at the sketch, not with re- 
spectful admiration, as became his mistreas’s 
very excellent handiwork, but with glassy eyes, 
livid countenance, and a face of unmistakable 
horror—as if he was actually gazing on some 
monster instead of a very pleasing little study in 
water-colours, 

There were the two windows sure enough— 
she had been especially painstaking with these 
two long slits—there were the windows, sure 
enough | 

"Well, well,” impatiently, “can you not tell 
me to which rooms they belong, Campbell ¢” she 
added ,in a sharper tone, irritated by his basilisk- 
like stare. “Do you hear me? Did you hear 
what I said? To what rooms,” repeating her 
words very slowly, “do those windows belong ?” 

“Thear you, miss, [ hear you,” he responded, 
{n akind of husky whisper, “ and [ cannot tell you 
if71 would, Though I’ve lived here, mau and 
boy, this thirtyfyears, Iicannot tell’ you—no one 
knows /" 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Conrosiry “had nob been left out of! Madeline's 
character. She had as much allowance of that 
little or big failing as most other women or men, 

She did not wait to remove her hat, much less 

ur out her tea; but ere the last words of the 
last chapter had died away on Campbell's lips she 
was out in the hall, with one foot already on the 
stairs, She paused for a momont, and looking 
back, said,-— 

“The west corridor, Campbell ?”’ 

Campbell, in answer to this query, merely 
nodded his head in a mosb lugubrious and signifi- 
cant manner, but uttered no word; and Made- 
line, without any more delay, dashed upstairs 
and into the very west corridor, firstly into the 
brown bedroom. Could the dressing-room be on 
that otherside? No, Then out into the lobby # 
No; positively there was no Joor. No ; no room 
for adoor, as faras she could see, between this 
bedroom and the tower. 

She then went into the tower-room, an octa- 
gonal bedchamber, with a bright and plessant 
look out, Commanding the lake on the one eide 
and the approach to the castle on the other, 

She could find no indication of another room. 
No, not although she felt along the oak cornice, 
and hammered with all ber might upon the in- 
side wall. [5 did nob sound hollow, and it was 
three feet thick, 

Positively there was Do room nor space for a | 
door ; and she, after a full half-hour's fruities: 
search—and, as she told herself, most foolish 
search—was compelled to descend and partake of 
her much over-drawn and now bitter tea. 

As she sipped aud sipped she could not gst ber 
late discovery and her late futile search out of 
her head ; her whole thoughts were taken up with 
those two mysterious windows, Actually, before 
she wentto dreas for dinner, she walked out alone 
in the chilly autuma evening to the far bank of 
the loch and looked at them again. 

Yes, there they were, ay plain to bo seen as any 
other window im the Castle, aud--a discovery 
again !—this time the shutters were open, What 
did this mean? Ib meant that there was a secret 
ehamber in the house, and that some one lived 
there; either that, or it was something “ un- 
canny,” as Campbell had hinted, and he had 
lived for thirty years about the place, and know 
no moreaboug the entrance to these rooms than 





she did, 


It was elrange—more thaustracge, She stared 
stupidly ab this curious wiadow till the first gong 
souuded, aud thea she went in and took another 
look into the west corridor—no door, i» trace of 
a door, as 

She was bewildered. She hinted at her 
mystification to the garrulous Josephine, who 
exclaimed,-— ’ 

“Oh, mi ladi, why did you for go to draw the 
castle? Ib is very unlucky, Campbell tells me— 
terrible!” throwisg up her hands and eyes in 
the heat of ber excitement, ‘And that reom, 
those windows, you will never find ; the entrance 
to them is ouly known to two peopie—-ihe owner 
and the next heir, It passes down in the family 
for hundreds of yeara, so you or I could never— 
never, never know ; and many people, Campbell 
says, live here all their lives and never remark 
the-—the windows ay you did,” 

“Then they must have been very stupid 
people,” said Madeline, quickly, fastening on her 
bracelets, “that’s all I can say ; but, Josephine, 
suppose the room, or rooms, are there, does any- 
one know what isin them? I should like to find 
out.” 

“No—no ! nobody kuows-—uo one but the 
heir and the next-of-xin, They say a woman 
once did find out, and they cut off her hands, and 
cut out her tongue, so she could nob make signs 
or write,” whispered Josephine, in a low voice, 
aud with horrified eyes to correspond. 

“T see that Campbell has been talking to you, 
Josephine,” said her mistress, with a laugh. 
"He is either amusing himself with playing on 
your feara, or else he is a fool—one or othar. 
Have nothing to say to him, you silly woman ! 
Next year, whea we come back, ] myself shall 
rout out this old chamber of horrors—this 
akeleton in the cupboard; until then we rouet 
restrain our curiosity. I wish—oh! I wish very 
much that we were not going away to-morrow 
morning ; I've always felt that there was some- 
thing here that I could find out, There— 
there is the gong, I must not keep papa wait 
ing.” 

So saying, she rushed to the door, and burried 
oub into another corridor, and ran downstairs, 
singing. 

* * * oe * 


“What a spirit!” ejaculated Josephine, as 
she folded away her mistress’s things ; “I believe 
she is afraid of nothing--man, devil, or beast, 
and what sn air-—a real princess. She does not 
in the least resemble her father. And Josepline 
laughed, 

But what was this caught inside ihe skirt. of 
her dress, by a slender bit of thin. gold chain, as 
if she had pulled it off over her head along with 
the dress, and left it entangled there by mistake 
—# little gold wedding-ring ? 

Come—yes, it looked like that. This was 
extracrdinary. Surely—surely-—but no, her 
young lady was not married, her , young lady 
never tolerated lovers, 

She was hard, and she was playful, . and 
laughed every wooer to soorn, including thas 
“ vaurion,” Lord Robert, Ah! he was gone, and 
a good thing too. And now this waa a day of 
discoveries, 

Mies Grant was in o great way because she had 
seen two windows, and was all on the que vive 
to find out what they meant, 

She herself, Josephine Rolli, had also made a 
discovery, and a more iraportant oue, handling 
the little ring, and tryiug it on her owa thira 
finger. 

What did it mean? It was more important 
than two dirty cld windows, She would judge 
by her young lady’s face when she came to bed, 
which would be early, s¢ they were to make au 
early start on the following morning, whether 
would it be best to lay it down, gold chain and 
all, ia a conapicuous place, or give it to her 
suddenly ? 

The latter would be far the most telling, if 
madeniviselle Lad not missed her treasure, and 
the latter was accordingly her plan. 

“Mademoiselle, is this yours?” she asked, 
abruptly, as her mistress came yawning into her 
room. 

Madeline started, but instantly recovered ber- 
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MADELINE SKETCHED STEADILY AWAY UNTIL HER PICTURE WAS SUFFICIENTLY FORWARD, 


self ; she was getting accustomed now to shocks, 
and had a wonderful smount of self-possession. 
“Yes, Josephine,” taking id from her, “it fs 
mine. Where did you findit? 1 always wear 
it,” puttiog her hand to her neck as she spoke. 
“Te was caught in your dress. Jt looks like a 
~~ wedding ring,” returned Josephine, eyeing 


* her mistress curiously, and being literally de 


voured with curiosity, 

“Tb is a wedding ring,” returned the young 
lady, putting ib round her neck with the utmost 
composure ; ‘‘and it was given to me by a very 
dear friend. J wear it always, though, of course, 
not on my finger.” 

This explanation was given in such a -caim, 
natural manner that the astute Frenchwoman 
was complete!y thrown off the scent ; and mut- 
tering something sentimental about friendship’s 
souvenirs, and letting her mind dwell on school- 
girl nonvense, she, without more ado, set about 
crashing out her mistress’s long hair, and had no 
suspicion whatever of the real nature of her dis- 
covery. 

* e * * * 

Mr. and Miss Grant made a kind of ‘royal 
progress” from one country house to the other, 
and ere they had returned to Belgrave-square all 
the shutters of that imposing-looking mansion 
were opened, and {ts furniture ‘‘ saving covers” 
removed. It was close on Christraas, And 
meanwhile, what of Hugh! Hugh, from a pro- 
fessional point of view, was doing remarkably 
well, aud going on steadily from one good case to 
aucther ; was becoming a man of mark in the 
legal set, and was overwhelmed with invitations 
to dinners, luncheous, five o’clock teas, and even 
now and then for a couple of days’ shooting ; for 
be it known to everyone that Hugh Glyn was 
looked upon with favourable eyes by not a few 
mammag aud daughters as a clever, rising, good- 
looking young bachelor. 

The ladies had not been slow to pick up words, 
and hints, aud allusions “to Glyn,” dropped by 
their fathers and brothera across the family 





dinner-table, and not a few hospitable dowagers / 


made up their minds that they would cultivate 
this “Glyn.” 

In vain were they assured that he was not a 
‘society’ man, and hated ladies ; they did not 
believe in such nonsevse. He was a busy man, 
an industrious man, and that was all. And now 
and then he did come out of hie shel! and sit at 
their dinner-tables, or etand against the wall at 
their tea- les, and he made himself very 
agreeable indeed, on these not very. frequend 
occasions, and was figuratively patted on the 
back, and encouraged to come sgain—bub he ao 
seldom came again, 

It was part of his duty, he told himseli, to be 
on pleasant terms with his august seniors—to 
respond to their firat invitations, to go to their 
houses, and make himse!f pleasant to their wives 
and daughters, and band teacups, and turn over 
pages of music, open doors, and talk agreeable 
commonplaces ; but when - of these same 
young Iadies—charming as they all were—sat 
down, so to speak, before him, and began to open 
the trenches for a fiirtation, he felt uncomfort- 
able, Long ago, before he met Madeline Grant, 
this sort of thing was all very well, but a little 
of it had gone a long way even then. 

Now, with Madeline in the background, 
arousing herself very rp ren no doubf, and 
not thinking very much of him, he could not— 
no, he could not—like other lese conscientious 
gentlemen, laugh and exchange rallies, and croes 
swords and glances with any of these sprightly, 
pretty, young women ; knowing full well in his 
heart that he was all the time the wolf in sheep’s 
clothing—a married man! And then he was 
critical at heart, and hard to please, 

As he looked round the various groupe in ball- 
rooms-—-yes, he now and then went for an hour— 
he saw none of them to come up to Madeline in 
any way—either in figure, face, grace, or er 
especially Madeline as he had last seen her in her 
very fine feathers. 

Doubtless many of these girls would have made 
@ more manageable wife, he thought to himself, 
bitterly. 





Madeline had now completely taken the bit. 
between her teeth, and he was quite powerless to 
control her, She went, and came, and ed 
away when she pleased, and for as long as it 
suited her. She e tly resolved to play 
the réle of a daughter first, a wife next, and a 
mother very much the last of all, Her neglect 
of him he could tolerate in a way, but her 
neglect of her child made him extremely angry. 
She had coolly consigned it to Mrs. Holt, and 
lightly shaken off all a mother’s duties—she a 
mother ! 

She did not look the part as she chatted 
fashionable nonsense to those idiotic young men 
on King’s-cross platform, and never cast ao 
thought to the child she was turning her back 
on in a certain country farm-house, 
eae ies = nearly ay months, = 
she written—oh, yes, pretty uently ; but. 
the tone of her letters was a little aeanl and 
strained ; their gaiety was not natural. Con- 
sclence makes cowards of us all; and her effu- 
sions were curt, and short, and few and far be- 
tween. 

Mr. aad Mrs, Glyn were becoming more and 
more strained, A crisis was impending. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Accorprnc to the teachings of advanced 
modern astronomy it is a mistake to myer that 
the shape of the moon ie similar to 6 of the 
earth. It is believed nowadays that the moon is 
a perfect ellipse, its re being nearly exactly 
one-third longer than itis broad. This 
theory of our eatellite’s shape is founded on the 
well-known fact that a certain side (end rather) 
of the moon is always presented to our view. 
This is caused oy the moon revol once on her 
axis exactly in the same period time thab 
sbe revolves round the earth. Her elongated 
shape was probably caused by the attraction of 
the earth when both planets were young and 
soft, 
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POOR LITTLE DOROTHY. 


—0i— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Sin Caantes Peyton looked at Jocelyn Avenal 
{n blank amazement, 

“Don't you know that I am the last man in 
the world to ie Miss Lester to do anything ? 
She hates me pretty thoroughly, and has probably 
brought up Dorothy to do so too,” 

“She brought her niece up to believe that you 
wished her dead to secure the property for Dick ; 
but I think 7 set that mistake right. Don’t you 
see, sir, if Misa Lester is keeping her niece shut 
up until she consents to marry Lovel Dolby you, 
and you “. can demand to see her 1” 

ow ”» 


“ Because Dorothy Peyton once dead your son 
is the next heir, Consequently, I imagine that, 
by the English law, Mise Lester would be bound 
to give you proof that your niece was alive, if you 
demanded ft,” 

“There's something in that! What in the 
world makes her go set on the match with this 
fellow Dolby $” 

“Nobody knows, To mention a romantic 
fancy of my own, I have wondered if Miss Lester 
could have contracted an early marriage she was 
too proud to acknowledge, and this Mr, Dolby 
were her own son 3” 

“ How old is he?” 

_ “About twenty-nine. Certainly not less ; 
indeed he looks older,” 

“Then your theory won't hold, Mies Lester 
has lived at Peyton Royal for the last thirty 
years. In her sister’: lifetime they were never 
parted for @ day, and the only name ever linked 
with hers was my own.” 

** What }” 

“We were engaged for two years, but my heart 
was nob in it, and when I met my preeent wife I 
fell violently in love with her. She bad not a 

®, and Janet Lester was an heiress ; etill, 
I suppose I behaved very badly in jilting her.” 





NO LIVING CREATURE WAS IN THE ROOM, BUT THERE WERE SIGNS PROVING IT TO HAVE DEEN OCCUPIED RECENTLY, 


"Then that explodes my theory.” 

“ I should say eo, completely. And, mark me, 
Mr. Avenal, Janet Lester hates me and my 
children so bitterly that, so far from injuring 
Dorothy, she would spare no effort to keep her 
alive just to prevent a son of mine inheriting the 
property.” 

“ T have seen the aunt and niece together, and 
Mies Lester showed not the least affection for 
Dorothy Peyton.” 

“The same thing struck me when I was at 
Peyton Royal for my brother’s funeral, Dorothy 
was a singularly pretty child, but her aunt 
seemed quite indifferent to her.” 

She is now a singularly beautiful giri.” 

Sir Charles smiled. 

“Mr, Avenal, did you come here to-day in the 
cause of ordinary humanity, or had you a more 
personal feeling? Am Ito understand you would 
like to be my nephew ?” 

“No, Sir Charles,” said Jocelyn, promptly. 
“TI admire Miss Peyton as I should admire a 
beautiful picture. I am sorry for her, as I should 
be for any woman in distress ; bub my interest 
in her is only friendship. If Dolby had been a 
different sort of man I should have thought it 
best for her to marry him and so escape from her 
aunt’s rule,” 

“Then, what sort of a man is he?” 

"*— don’b know. He didn’t strike me as 
quite—quite one of us; and a friend of mine, 
who is a member of the Scribblers’ Club, tells 
me that Dolby’s name there is the Sphynx, 
because he is 20 mysterious, and everyone knows 
20 little of him, To give a disinterested opinion, 
the couple at the White Horse Inn, simple, in- 
dustrious people, mean to leave as soon as their 
lease is out if Mr. Dolby marries Miss Peyton ; 
a say they couldn’t stand him for a land- 
lor ” 


‘* And Gibson ; she has seen a few ‘quality,’ 
what does she think of Mr. Dolby ?” 

"She says ehe would as soon see her young 
lady tn her coffin as at his mercy! She declares 
that Migs Lester has shui up Mics Dorothy until 





she has broken her spirit and forced her to marry 
Lovel Dolby.” 

“ And you ?” asked Sir Charles Peyton, quietly. 
"You are a man of the world, Mr. Avenal, do you 
think such a thing possible at the end of the 
nineteenth century }” 

“T don’t know what to think,” said Jocelyn, 
frankly. “TI never, in all my life, heard such a. 
strange story. I have thought about it, Sir 
Charles, till my brain seems on fire, and yet I feel 
as much in a mazeas ever. One mystery I might 
fathom-—but there are three !” 

“Not quite!” said Sir Charles, 

“I make it three,” replied Avenal, “ First of 
all, why doos Miss Jester want your niece to 
marry Dolby? Second, who is Dolby himself ¢ 
And, third, where is Miss Peyton now? I con- 
fess the last seems to me the gravest of all,” 

* And, in my place, what should you do?” 

“ Are you a good actor, Sir Charles '” 

‘* A passable one, Ihave a good memory, and 
plenty of self. command,” 

“Then I should present myself at Peytor 
Royal either as friend or foe.” 

“But which i” 

That you must decide for yourself. If you 

as friend you will need to play your part care- 
ully, You must say you have heard of Dorothy’: 
engagement and have come to congratulate her, 
and make acquaintance with your futur 
nephew.” 

“T can’t say that commends itzelf to me.” 

"Then go as an open foe, Tell Miss Lester 
strange stories have reached you. That you hear 
she fs trying to forve your niece into a marriage 
which is distasteful to her, and that unless she 
allows you au interview with Dorothy you will 
report the whole case to the Lord Chancellor.” 

* And then }” 

Well, I should say Miss Lester must let you 
see the girl; if nob conevlt a lawyer. There’s one 
at Matching who's conuected with the property.” 

“ Carter! I know bim well.” 

* And I can vouch for it that he is no friend of 
Miss Leeter’s, Well, he, of course, has the law at 
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his Ginger’s end, and would coach you up in your 


nexbaiep. Ifyou can get the power I should say 
search: the house from roof to basement; but 
hat would require a magistrate’s warrant, which 


might ve difficuls to obtain, As a last resource 
you might execate your threat, aud apply to the 
Lord Caancellor,” 

[.'s absurd to believe that the gir\’s & prisoner— 
utterly absurd,” said Sir Charles, who seemed to 
need convincing himself on this pciit,and so reite- 
cated the statement ;‘* but, Mr. Avenal, you have 
made me feel terribly uneasy. I believe Janet 
Lester to bave the temper of a fiend, and I can’t 
bear to think of any gir] helpless ab her mercy. 
Douglas aod Evelyn were both very good to me 
mee, and for the sake of those bygone days I'll 
do muy best for their child. Now, say, shall I go 
to Peyton Royal to-day 1” 

“T boped you would drive back with me. I 
left, my dog-cart at the ‘George.’ It’s nota very 
havdsome turn-out ; bat the mare goes a first- 
rate pace.” 

“You must have some lunch firat,’’ said Sir 
Charles, hospitably ; “my wife ia out. I'll leave 
a message that I have jueb gone over to Match- 
ing. She'll be rather surprised; but it is 
better to risk that than attempt an explanation, 
Miss Nairo most tell her there’s nothing wrong 
with suy of the children, That's always her first 


fear.’ 
“Was tha Mies Nairn I saw in the garden i 
Do vou know I took her for your daughter?” 


ily daughter I have at home is quite a 
child. My eldest girl is married, and the next 
away at school, Miss Nairn looks after Lula and 
that sort of thing; weare all very fond of her,” 

‘It was the resemblance struck me,” said 
Jocelyn Avenst. ‘Of course it is only a coin- 
cidence ; but I noticed it at once.” 

" Bat Dick is the only one of my family you 
know, and Mies Noirn is not like him,” ’ 

“No; I was thinking of Dorothy Peyton,” ro- 
plied Avensl. “She has just those same big 
velvety brown eyes, I thought it was odd that 
two cousins should be so much alike, and then I 
apposed they both took after tha Peyions,” 

Sir Charles shook his head 

“YJ have not seen Dorothy since she was five 
years old ; but I have always heard she did not 
resemble either of her parents. As for Miss 
Vaira,we have not known her very long ; but cer- 
he did not strike me as being like any of 






introduced to Mr, Avenal in due 





form when the dainty little lunch was ready. 
Sir Charles gave her a yery brief account of his | 
journey. 

"Mr, Avena! thinks that my niece, Dorothy 
Peyton, is not happy in the engagement Car! told 
us about, eo I am going over to see [ff I can help 
her. Tell Lady Peyton not to b3 very surprised 
if I bring Dorothy home with me. If things are 
really very wrong at the Hall she may be glad to 
get avay for a little.” 

He went upstairs to make some slight prepara- 
tion for hia journey. Violet and Mr, Avenal 
were left) alone, 

*What a magnificent type of man Sir Charles 
is. He hasn't seen this girl for yeara, She 
stands between his son and wealth, yet he is 
quite ready to rush off at a moment’s notice to 
try to help her.” 

“ ¥ think Sir Charles is the kindest man I ever 
met,” said Violet; “I hope he will bring Mias 
Peyton back with him. I have heard a great 
deal about her lately, and I can’t help being sorry 
for her. She seems so terribly alone, and they 

ould be se good to her here.” 
f am ouite eure from that remark, Miss 
Nairn, that you are uct alone ix the world.” 
Oh, no, there are eight of vs at home.” 

* And you are the youngeat ?” 

“Tam the cldest, that’s why I came away; I: 
wae the only one old enuugh to do anything for | 
rayself, you see.” 

3he epukeeo bravely and hopefully that Jocelyn 


t 





felt ashamed of his own aimlese life, 
Until this last quarrel with his grandfather he 
had never tried even to work, and now he knew 





that the small independent income which nothing 
could deprive him of, would have seemed wealth 


to this browa-eyed damsel, who seemei so glad 
to beable to earn her living. 

" And your father is aclergyman ?” 

‘© Whatever made you think eo |’ asked Violet, 
smiling. “I believe he meant to be one, but he 
never took orders, and so he iz a classical tutor.” 

“When I saw you ia the garden I took you for 
one of the Peytons, and then afterwards I made 
up my mind you were o clergyman’s daughter ; 
you look somehow as if you had spent your life in 
& peaceful country village.” 

“ And [ havespent it instead in a big, bustling 
London suburb, so your impressions were quite 
wrong, Mr. Avenal.”’ 

The dog-cart rattled over the roads swiftly, | 
but it was two o’clock when Sir Charles and Mr, 
Avenal reached Mr, Carter's office. Fortunately j 
the lawyer was in, and they were ushered at | 
once into his private room. He grew very grave 
as he listened to the object of their visit. 

“ When Sir Douglas made that will I warned 
him at the time he was leaving his child com- 
pletely at her aunt’s mercy.” 

* Doa’t treat ua to a legal oration, old fellow,” 
said Sir Charles, anxiously; ‘‘ just tell us plainly, 
can I ({ suppose Mr, Avens! can’t accompany me) 
insist on entering Peyton Royal and demand to 
see my nieve? If I am nob satisfied with Miss 
Lester’s excuses can I search the house for 
Dorothy t” 

Mr. Carter shook his head, 

“You can go to the house and ask to see Misu 
Peyton, but you can’d forve your way in, and as 
for searching the house for your niece it’s quite 
impossible. 

“Then what am I to doi” 

Mr. Carter shrugged his shoulders, 

“Tl come with you if you like. I can bear 
you out in one or two things, We had better 
tell Miss Lester that ugly rumours are about ; 
people declare she is forcing Dorothy Peyton into 
@ marriage inst her wishes, aud that she 
is keeping the heiress shut up to try aud break 
her to her will, I don’t think we can plan out 
more than that beforehand ; we must be guided 
by how Miss Lester receives us.” 

* And if ehe is uncivil ? ” 

*‘Tcan remind her that you can compel. her 
to prove your uiece is alive, I may also be able 
to suggest that Mr. Dolby’s character is not quite 
that of a desirable husbaad for an heiress.” 

“ Do you know anything against him?!” 

“T know that his father was a thrifty, kindly 
country surgeop, and that the misdeeds of his 
eldest son hastened his end. I koow that though 
hia widow was left with a large family, some 
still quitechildren, Lovel Dolby has never assisted” 
her by so much as a shilling ; he lives in London, 
but he is not admitted to any,society worth 
knowing. The man is a kind of modern Ishmael ; 
his hand ia against everyone.” 

Sir Charles Peyton felt a strange thrill of 
emotion when he walked through the linden 
avenue which led to the grand entrance of Peyton 
Royal. Jocelyn had taken the dog-cart back to 
the White Horse, and the two gentlemen were 
to call on him there and report upon the result 
of their visit, 

Sir Charles remembered the last time he had 
seen his birth-place, when he came there to 
attend his brother’s funeral. Fifteen years had 
come and gone since then, changing the little 
childish heiress to a woman grown. 

* Miss Lester in, Gibson ? 

“No, Sir Charles,” and the old butler’s face 
was one glow of welcome. 

“Can { walt till she comes home? I particu- 
larly want tosee her,” 

" Mies Lester has gone to London, sir; but do 
come in and rest, it does my heart good to ses 
you again.” 

“My visit really is to my niece,” said Sir 
Charles. ‘If Mies Lester is out it will be easier 
for meto procure an interview with her,” 

*t Mise Dorothy is with her aunt, sir.” 

Sir Charles started. 

“TJ was told she had been ill, and could not 
leave the house.” 

“She was very ill,” agreed the old servant, 
“The doctcr came on Friday, and none of us 
have seen her sinco, bub this morning Mise Lester 
announced that Miss Dorothy was better, and 











she meant to take her to London to consult a 
physician, The close carriage was ordered for 
ten o’clock, and Mr. Dolby carried ready lady 
downstairs in hie arms. She was dressed in hor 
—* things and had a thick veil over her 
face. 

* My wife tried to speak to her, but Mr. Dolby 
told her Miss Dorothy must not be troubled ; 
she was very weak, and they had given her a 
sleeping draught that she might not feel the 
fatigue of the journey. Miss Lester got into the 
carriage, and they laid Miss Dorothy :en the seat 
beside her, with her feet on the one ga 


| She never spoke nor moved; if they 


teking her to her funeral she couldn’t have been 


| quieter,” 


‘And did they go to Matching Station ?” 
asked Mr. Carter. 

“Yes, sir, The footman who went with them 
told us an invalid carriage was waiting ab Match- 
ing, and that Mr. Dolby carried the young lady 
straight to that. He said she never opened her 
eyes or even moved.” 

“But surely Miss Lester said something about 
her plans. She could aot bring the poor girl 
back again to-night if she were in sucha pros- 
trate state.” ‘ 

* She promised to send an address in a day or 
two,” replied Gibson ; “sho said ff the London 
doctor thought favourably of Miss Dorothy she 
should stay in town just to be near him, and that 
as 200n as the young lady could bear the journey 
she should take her to Bournemouth or Devon- 
shire for the winter.” 

“But Dr, Curtis, of Matching, was attending 
her,” protested Mr, Carter. “ Did they leb him 
know,” 

“ No, sir, and he was here this morning and 
seemed quite put out that the young lady had 
been removed. He told me he had never been 
so insulted before as for a patient actually to be 
taken away without his sanction.” 

“ I should like to see your wife, Gibzon, for the 
eake of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and perhaps she 
would kindly bring us some tea.” 

"She'll be proud to, sir,” said the butler, with- 
drawing to find his better half, which was juat 
what Sir Charles intended, as he wished to con- 
sult Mr. Carter. 

“ What does ip mean?” he asked, in a flurried, 
aukious tone. 

“JT can’t make out, It settles one point, 
though, the girl is not shut up here. Miss Lester 
might wish to break her spirit, but her chief 
object would be defeated by Dorothy’s death, 
and so she would not go away leaving her a iy 
soner lest starvation should complete her work,” 

Mrs. Gibson looked as if she been ill for 
days; even her joy at seeing her old nurseling 
could not bring a smile to her kiad old face, 

“Am I going daft, Sir Charles,” she asked, 
piteously, ‘‘or bliad, er what? On Saturday 
night Miss Dorothy’s room was empty ; there 
was no trace of her there. Only a acrap of 
paper with the one word ‘help!’ Oa Monday 
they bring her out of that room almost insen- 
sible, and carry her away from home without one 
of us so. much ag seeing “her, Whab-does it 
mean ” 

Sir Charles shook his head. 

“Tf only I had come a day sooner! Mr. 


Avenal kindly fetched me how, or I should have- 


had uo suspicion that anything was wrong. 

. Look here, Mrs, Gibson,” said the lawyer, 
practically ; “when you found your young mie- 
trese had disappeared on Saturday where did 
you think she was?” 

The housekeeper turned ghastly white, 

“T thought her aunt had shut her up. Oh, 
don’t look at me like that Mr, Carter | Everyone 
iu this house knows that Mies Lester had a 
temper. Why, Sir Charles himeelf knew it long 


“er You think, then,”. pursued Carter, “that 
Miss Dorothy was shut up in some empty room, 
and that her aunt kept her there a prisoner 
until she promised to marry Mr. toy 

“T believe she meant to,” sald the old woman, 
bitterly; “but I think the loneliness, or 
the dark, or something, must have seared the 
poor young Indy, and that Mise Lester found her 
insensible from fright, and then afraid for Dr. 
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Ovrtis to eee the state che’d brought her to she 
took her up to London toa etrange physician.” 

“ hawa it!” said Charles Peyton, breath- 
losely. “Tee seeret room, It dates from cen- 
turies ago, and some say the Young Pretender 
was concealed there in the Civil Wars. Douglas 
chowsd mo the placa once ; he may have shown 
is to Janet Lester, bud surely no woman with a 
beard in her breast would shat up a young girl 
there.” 

Mr, Carter looked at the old housekeeper, 

“Tr her employer's absence Mrs, Gibson is 
the chief authority here, and as such, ehe can 
allow us to soareh the secret chamber, or indeed 
any of the disused rooms,” 

“ And gladly, sir,” said the good woman. “I’ve 
nokeys to ‘iat as Sir Charles knows ; it’s reached 
by aalidieg panel, I have heard that much, 
though I never eaw the room, and have no idea 
even in what part of the house it is.” 


They wont upstairs, Gibson with a small hand- [ 


lamp and some matches led the way; his wife 
brought wp-the rear. None of the four quite 
kmew what they expected, or what they hoped, 
lf they found Dorothy Peyton in the secret 
chamber, why then her aunt bad left her to die, 
and was morally guilty of murder, If the fair 
young heiress of Peyton Royal had indeed left 
her home with Misa Lester and Lovel Dolby 
why then she was utterly at their merey. 

“You forget one thing, Mra. Gibson,”. said the 
lawyer, slowly ; “if you believe Miss Peyton to 
he here who is the young lady Mr, Dolby carried 
to the brougham this morning ?”’ 

Mrs, Gibson shook her head. 

“T can’t say, sit; I'm no echolar. [ believe 
myself Miss Dorothy was shut up somewhere all 
Saturday aud Sunday, and that ib was only when 
Miss Lester found she was getting dazed she let 
her out, and took her to London,” 

“Now, Sir Charles,” eaid the lawyer, “you 
must take the command of our voyage of 
discovery; In. what direction is the secres 
chamber {” 

“Tt ig moar the centre of the house. You 
reach ib by arcom which used to be known as 
the Countess’s, because some celebrated Countess 
once spent some weeks there in the days of 
Charles the First.” 

“ Aad Miss Lester has the Countess suite now,” 
remarked Mrz. Gibson ; “and it was to the last 
room, which she called her dressing-room, that she 
had Miss Dorothy moved when she was ill.” 

_ It raust have been thirty years or more since 
Charles Peyton had seen the secre> room, but 
his memory did uot fail him, 

At his direction the butler turned up the 


carpet, and there, sure enough, om one of the. 


a ne a strange, rough cross had been 
scratched, 

Sie Charles pressed his finger firmly on that, and 
& equare piace of the flooring suddenly descended 
én iach and then slid behind the rest, revealing a 
short, steep, ladder-like staircase, 

“Twill go first,” said Mr, Carter, considerately. 
“Tam a case-hardened old lawyer, and can bear 
shocks better than most people.” 

The others accepted his offer, and followed him 
breathleeely, Gibson holding the lamp which he 
had just lighted, R 

Aud they needed it,\ for the secret chamber 
had uefther window nor ‘door, and depended for 
its scanty light on what could reach it through 
the trap-door, 

, For this eame reason, probably, the atmosphere 
‘hore wes close and musty, alaost stifling those 
used to plenty of air. 

If Jocelyn Avenal had been there he would 
have rocognised the chamber of his dream. It 
was so small that one chair and a tiny table 
comprised all.the farniture. No living creature 
waa ibere, but on the table stood a slice of bread 
and a hali-emptied jug of water, proving pretty 
plainly the room been occupied recently. 

“Doug'as!” eried Sir Charles, invoking his 
dead brothor in hie distress, “I had no hand in 
this. You had better have left your child to 
me, At least Cara and I would have made her 


PPY: 

“And this is where they put her,” cried the 
tay _ vudignantly, “the beiress of Peyton 

Oya 





“No wonder she seemed as one that had no 
raind this morning,” eaid Mrs. Gibson, “ poor, 
doar young lady !” 

“What's that?’ said Sir Charles, looking at 
a tiny white object on the foor beneath the table. 
The old butler stooped aud picked it up. 

Alas! if they had wanted further proof..of 
their terrible suspicions they had it now, for the 
dainty square of cambric was a pocket-handker 
chief, and on one corner was embroidered ia 
delicate needlework the name “ Dorothy.” 

Sir Charles waa a brave man and a soldier, but 
yet his eyes were wet ashe looked at that 
dainty handkerchief, He seemed to ace his niece 
in her lonely confinement, and to realise wha' 
she had suffered. 

His next words were the same he had used in 
speaking of the ‘child heiress to his wife on his 
return from his brother's death bed,— 

“ Poor little Dorothy,!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


One swallow does not make a summer, and 
the breath of hopefulness which had come to 
Mrs. Nairn with the African cheque and the 
good situation found for her eldest child did not 
at all mean that the days of her struggles were 
over. 

She bore up bravely until Violet had actually 
left home, and then her spirits began to flag. 
The classical tutor, who loved his wife better 
than anything in the world, waa troubled at the 
change in her. 

“Marjory, my darling,” he said a day or two 
after Violet had started for the Hut, “ this 
separation is too painful for you. Let me write 
to Lady Peyton and teli her that you find you 
cannot do without your child.” 

Mrs. Nairn smiled wistfully. 

“She would think me a feeble, changeable 
creature,” said his wife, with a ead, wietful smile. 
“No, Percy, Iam quite satisfied that Violet 
should remain where ehe is,”” 

“hen what is troubling you?” demanded her 
husband, anxiously. 

" A great. many things,” said the poor woman, 
frankly. “ You are still so weak and ailing, 
Perey, and after your brother’s letver we can’t 
apply to him pel ap the future looks. so dark 
and threatening, Percy, I feel miserable when I 
try to look forward,” 

“T have brought you only sorrow, Marjory.” 

But womanlike she contradicted him, 

“You have brought me all the happivess of 
my life; but when I look at our children, and 
remember how diferent their youth is from 
mine, I feel a3 if I should like to tryand find out 
my mother, and seeif she would help us.” 

Mr, Nairn started. It was the first timo his 
wife had ever voluntarily spoken of the paat. 

“She was under her husband’s influence so 
completely as to care nothing for you long ago. 
Sbe made your home so unhappy that you ran 
away in your girlhood, Is it likely, dear, that 
after the lapse of all these years she should care 
to hear of you?” 

“T should like to try,” said Mrs, Nairn, wisb- 


fully. “That man(she never spoke of her stop- | 
father by his name) may be dead. Mother would | 


not be so very old even now—only about sixty- 
five—and if she would open her heart to us think 
what a boon it would be for the children,” 

Perey Nairn sighed. 

“You. never used to trouble so much about 
money, Marjory dear !” 

“ Aud I shouldn’t trouble now,” shs answered, 
vearfully, “only you look so ill, There are lots 
of things we could get to strengthen you if only 
we had the money. Iam not a clever woman, 
Perey. I could not earn a sovereign however 
much I tried ; butifmy mother is alive I could 


humble myself to her, and who knows but what } 


she would be reconciled to us?” 

Mr. Nairn did not like the scheme; but it 
seemed to have takensuch a firm hold on his 
wife's brain that at last he gave way. 

“Do as you like, dear,” he said, gently, ‘at 
least the attempt.can do no ‘iarm. Only, Marjory, 
you musb promise me nob to be too disheartened 





if it fails, Remember, dear, twenty-two yenra are 
along time. Your mother may have ‘eft hor old 
home, even if she has not takea that journey 
whence no traveller returns.” 

None of the children were in the secret. They 
thought their mother must be going to London 
shopping. The classical tutor felta strange pang 
asshe bade him good-bye, she looked so worn 
and fragile. Who would have believed she had 
nob passed forty, and that women of her age, who 
had easier lives, were young atili } 

“'T shall be home before dark,” said Mra, Nairn, 
“and oh, Perey tL hope I shall bring you good 
news.” 

She had not very far to go, though her desti- 
nation being the other side of London the journey 
would take time, and to a woman who had not 
been inside a train for years it seemed rather a 
formidable expedition ; but her heart was seb on 
it, and ehe started with hope conougring fear. 

She walked from Moorgate-station to the Great 
Eastern terminus, and took a ticket to Mardon, 
& quaint old town, some twenty miles from 
London, When she lived there it had only 
newly attained the dignity of a railway station, 
and was a quiet rural spot with one long straggiiog 
High street and open country on all sides, 

The Westons had been well-known for miles 
roun, aud though ber mother’s eecond marriage 
had estranged many.of their friends it seemed 
impossible to the exile that no one could ba left 
who remembered her, 

Was that Mardon{ That big, bustliag sta- 
tion, with several platforms, and a huge notice- 
board, informing passengers this was the junction 
for Bankside and Easton ? 

Mrs. Nairn. alighted doubtfully, iecling that 
twenty-two years had altered the old place almos’ 
beyond recognition. 

She gave up her ticked and went out. She 
was in a broad thoroughfare, with large imposing 
shops on either side, iustead of the little country 
emporiums she remembered, Co-operative store. 
and a wholesale boot factory stood side by side, a 
bank reared its head next to a huge block of red- 
brick buildings, labelleé “ High School for Girls.” 

Mra. Nairn looked about her as one in a dream. 
It could not have seemed more altered if she had 
been away a hundred years instead of barely 
twenty-two. 

She walked down the hill. The hili was the 
only thing which eeemed familiar to her. Changes 
mec her at every turn. The old houses she re- 
membered standing in picturesque gardena were 
demolished, avd whole streets of villadom had 
arisen on their sites, 

Oa and on Marjory walked, until she really 
could not tell whether she had parsed what had 
once been her home or not. 

An old woman stood at an open gate, goztippiog 
with her next-door nsighbour, Mrs. Nairn went 
up to speak to her. She feltinstinctively someone 
old would understand her better than the young, 

“Can you tell me the way to Mardon 
Court }” 

“This here's all the Court estate, mum!” was 
the civil reply. “The property was scld to a 
builder, and cut wp in Jots for houses,” 

‘But the house itself?” gasped Mrs. Nairn, 
“JT was going there to see Mra. Weston--Mra. 
Devine, i mean, for I know she married again.” 

The woman looked at her as though she 
thought she must have escaped from some lunatic 
asylum, 

“ Desr.me, ma’am, where fave you lived 
she asked, sharply; “the old lady’s been dead 
these ten years, It was after that the estate was 
cut up. I’m told she set, great store on het 
gardens and orchards while she lived, but 
the moment tho breath was out of her hod 
her husband closed with the firat good offer 
he had for the property.” 

" And where is Mr, Devine?” 






*Can’t say, I’m sure,” returned the woman. 
“Yt was a good bit befure my time, bub Ill tell 
you who’s the mos} likely person to know, an old 
woman called Bundle, who lives in the alms- 


houses, She lived fia service at Mardon Court, 
and her mistress set great store by her I've 
heard ; anyway, if there's aay one rho can tell you 
about the Devines she can.” 

Mrs. Nairn remembered the name norfectly. 
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Jane Bundle had been her nurse and later house- 
keeper and general factotum to her mother. Jane 
had bitterly resented her lady’s second marriage, 
and had made coramon cause with Marjory 
against Mr. Devine, though she always advised 
her young mistress to ~ up with things as 
they were till she came of age, when she would be 
her own wistrese. 

The almshouses were soon found, so was the 
particular dwelling inhabited by Mra. Bundle, a 
wizened looking old woman in a‘black dress and 
hidecus biack mittens, who stared at Marjory 
Nairn in amazement till the frst sound of her 
voice seemed to awaken some well remembered 
thought, for the old creature started, and then 
said slowly,— 

“It's my young lady. Come ia, come in, Miss 
Marjory. I’ve aever forgotten you, though I'd 
given up the hope of ever seeing you again.” 

“For years | was afraid to come,” said poor 
Mrs. Nairn. “You know how Ae hated me and 
turned my mo.ber’s beart away from me ; but, 
Bundle, I’m in trouble. My husband has been 
at death's door, my children are almost in want, 
and it seemed to me just possible my mother 
might spare me something out of her abundance.” 

‘*She’s gone, Mies Marjory, dear; she’s been 
dead these ten years. She left no will, and 
Devine just laid claim to everything.” 

“Bud could he?” asked Marjory, “The 
property was my father’s, if mother made no 
wili could Mr. Devine take it?” 

"Yes, dear; you see he was her husband,” 
said Mrs. Bundle, simply, “and the law’s made 
for men, nob women, more’s the pity.” 

Mrs. Nairn choked back a bitter sob. Only 
now did she realize how much she had hoped 
froma this expedition to Mardon. 

“What became of him, Bundle—did he leave 
the place!” 

“ Dear heart, you wouldn’t demean yourself 
by afking help from him, Mise Marjory,” said 
the old woman, reprovingly, ‘‘ Yos, he went 
away before my poor mistress was cold in the 
grave, Indecent haste, I called it, and so did a 
good many others, There was a speculative 
builder had had his eye on the place for years, 
but your mother would never listen to his offers; 
beforé she'd been dead a month Mr, Devine bad 
bargained with him, and the old house had been 
pulled down before the last seeds my mistress 
had planted in the garden were in flower, It was 
a cruel shame,” 

“ He rauet have got a large price for it 1” 

“To was a big sum, I’ve forgotten how much ; 
but I did hear people say he’d have got much 
more if he hadn’t been in such a hurry: but bless 
me, Miss Marjory, his one object seemed to be to 
get out of the place as soon as possible,” 

‘‘Tehould like to have seen her once again, 
and to have known she forgave me.” 

** She'd nothing to forgive,” said Mrs. Bundle, 
stoutly, “If she made your home miserable it 
wasn’t your fault you ran away. She sent for 
me to come and see her when she was dying.” 

“I thought you were with her till the end ?” 

“No; Ud left some months before, I got the 
offer of this house, and I couldn’t afford to lose 
the chance of it.” 

“But you went to mother when she sent for 
you }” 

“JT coulda’t go, my dear; I had asthma that 
bad I daren’t leave the house. I sent a neigh- 
bour to explain to my poor lady how it was, and 
I'm sure she understood it was no fault of mime, 
for she sent me her kind love and a present to 
remember her by. The small gold watch she 
wore so often, Mias Marjory, and the small ebony 
cabinet which used to stand on her writing table. 
my neighbour brought them to me, and I was 
never to part with them while I lived, unless I 
saw you again, then I wes to give you the cabinet 
with her love,” 

“Then she did forgive me }” 

“She must have done. You shall have the 
cabinet to take home with you, Miss Marjory.” 

“ But it seems like robbing you, Bundle.”’ 

“Its yours not mine, Mise i. jory, I’ve only 


been minding it for you all this time, You'll 
prize it because it was your mother’s; but I’m 
thinking some of her jewels or a bank note would 
have been of more use to you.” 





Marjory’s tears fell thick and fast when she 
saw the cabinet, It was quite a small thing, 
only about twelve inches high, and quite plain 
except for eilver mounts and bivges. Marjory 
remembered her father buying it ata sale “fora 
mere nothing,” he said, and ern home as 
@ present to his wife. Mrs. Devine preferred 
it to any other gift of his, and even after her 
second marriage had kept it constantly in use, 

“I wish for your sake it was more costly, 
dear,” said kind old Bundle, “Oh, Miss Mar- 
iy dear, its hard to think that you, who as a 

d used to be known here as ‘the little 
heires«,’ should have fallen on such evil days.” 

“My children’s life has been very different 
from mine,” eald Marjory Nairn, sadly, “ They 
haven’t been unhappy, poor things; but they 
have gone short of everything in the world but 
love. We never grudged them that.” 

“ And they are like you dear }” 

“The eldest girl, Violet, is like me. The 
younger ones take after their father.” 

“ And he’s good to you, Miss Marjory?” asked 
the o}d woman, anxiously. 

“As good as man could be. But for our 
poverty, Bundle, our married life would have 
been perfectly happy.” 

“ And you have never seen Devine?” 

* Never ence,” 

‘* He was always a liar,’’ commented Bundle, 
who evidently had no high opinion of her late 
mare, “and i'm main glad I didn’t believe 

m. ” 

“* But what did he say?” 

“It was jusb before he left Mardon. He came 
here tu say good-bye to me, and he said he would 
see you up in London, and he'd take the cabinet 
to you if Iliked. He thought it would save me 
time aud expense.” 

“But I never did trust Mr. Devine, Miss 
Marjory, and theugh he was so rich it seemed 
absurd te think he'd steal the cabinet I wouldn’t 
let it go through his hands. I told him to teil 
you it was here, and that I'd give it you when 
you came for it ; but that I'd rather keep it 
myself till I could give it to you.” 

“ Was he annoyed !” 

“Fcouldn’t tell. He never eid another word 
about it, but he went away from Mardon the next 
day, so he didn’t have much chance,” 

Marjory Nairn stayed an hour or more talking 
to Bundle. She even shared the old woman’s 
humble dinner, then early in the afternoon she 
walked back through the streets that seemed so 
strange to her, to the big, bustling railway 
station, and caught the three o'clock train back 
to Liverpool-street. 

It was past four when she reached home. Her 
husband: was out-—he had just recommenced one 
or two private lessons, and this was his after- 
noon for one of them; but one of the children 
opened the door with an eager, fuportant face, 

“Mother, there’s a lady waiting to see you, 
She came the minute after papa had gone out, 
and she’s been waiting ever since,” 

A feeling akin to dread settied on Mre. Nairn. 
She was feeling low and nervous from the shock 
of her discoveries at Mardon, and predisposed to 
look on the dark side of things. 

“ What is her name?” she asked quickly. 

"She wouldn’t tell us. She said you hadn't 
seen her for so long you would have forgotten it, 
and, oh, mother, she has such a lovely dress on, 
Such soft silk, all trimmed with lace, and a long 
velvet jacket,” 

"And she knows Violet,” chimed in another 
child, “She asked us where our pretty sister 
was,” 

Some instinct told Marjory Nairn whom she 
would find waiting for her in the little front 
parlour, Remorse for a sin of long ago, bitterly 
repented of, and passionate anxiety for one 
whom that sin had wronged, consumed her as 
she went forward to meet her visitor. 

She looked the stranger ful) in the face, and 
saw—just what she had expected. ‘The lady 
who had made friends with Vivlet at Lordon- 
Bridge station, and called herrelf Marion Delorme 
or Mrs March. 


Marjory Nairn had told her daughter truly 
that both names were strange to her, and that 
she had never had a schoolfellow, but she did not 


add that though so much of the lady’s story was 
false there was a stratum of truth in it. 

Know her? Ay, she had known that stately 
elegant woman of the world long ago to her 
bitter sorrow ; they had been temptress and 
tempted in the days which seemed so very far 


ago, 

Only one other person to Marjory Nairn’s 
knowledge shared the secret of her connection 
with the present visitor, and yet she trembled 
from hesd to foet as she met the gaze of thoxe 
mocking dark eyes, and her voice was full of pain 
as she cried,— 

“all me the worst at once, I implore you. 
Oh, why have you sought me out after all 
these years?” 

(To be continued.) 








EVA’S LOVE. 
Donny Sooo 
CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


Ty was the first time Jack had indicated a 
desire to sing since the terrible accident had 
happened which made him a cripple for life, 

e had a really beautiful tenor voice, and Mr. 
Anstruther’s had been a noted baritone before 
that same accident. 

He found the music indicated, and with piano 
and violin accompaniment, they sung the grand 
old song im a manner that would have elicited 
praise from any lover of music, 

At ite enda veice came to them from the door- 
way-—a& voice heavy with anger, ‘hat had been 
suppressed to stinging sarcasm. 

* Quite a family party! How charming! Mr, 
Anstruther makes excuses to avoid accom» 
pavying his wife to dinner in order to the 
evening with the nursery governess, you 
have quite finished your soirée and can spare the 
time, your wife would be glad to see you for five 
minutes in her boudoir,” 

Flushed ond panting, the angry woman 
slammed the door, shutting herself out, 

At first Ralph Anstruther was too much sur- 
prised to apeak ; then, controlling his indignation 
he turned to Eva. 

“T don’t know how I am to apologise for suth 
rudeness as that. I never knew her to be-———” 
“I beg you will not mention it!” exclaimed 
Eva, feeling his mertification acutely, “I seem 
to have given Mrs. Anstruther offence in some 
unconscious way. I deeply regret it, but I’m 
afraid she will never learn to like me. I think 
perhaps it would be better if I should not 
remain.” 


“TI forbid your even considering such a thing,” 
cried Anstruther vehemently. “I am master 
here, and no one shall’ bs insulted in this house 
through the whims of a foolich woman.” 

But the evening was spoiled, and Eva left 
them after an unsuccessful attempt to play a 
sonata. 

“Tf beg that you will forget what has taken 
place this evening,” Mr. Anstruther said, as he 
bid her good-night. 

And she smiled an answer bravely, because she 
pitied him---she, little more than a servant, pity- 
ing the millionaire, 

When she had gone neither father nor son 


»ke. 
ag" still sat ia his invalid’s chair beside the 
piano, his hands clasped, his eyes closed, Mr, 
Anstruther walked up aud down the floor with 
too apparent agitation, 

Once or twice he glanced furtively toward the 
motionless figure ; thea suddenly summoning ail 
his courage, he paused and placed his hand upon 
his sen’s shoulder, 

‘* Jack,” he said, quietly. 

The youvg man moved to indicate that be had 
heard, but not open his eyes, 

“You know—that it Is—useless, don’t you, my 
boy ? ” 

There was something morr than sorrowful pity 
in the tone—it was almost anguish. The boy’s 
white face grew death-like, 





“ Yes, I know,” he answered, faintly, 
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“ Perbaps—perhape it would be better if she 
were—to go.” 
open now—hot and passionate, 
aol he cried, restlessly. “Don’t rob my 
life of everything. It is bad enough, Heaven 
knows! It is too late now to prevent the harm 
being dove. Let me at least enjoy it in a dream. 
Don't let anyone take ber frora me, father, until 
she-herself wills it, and then I will give her.up as 
treely as I would give—life up. But let me keep 
hile I can.” 
neThe eyes were closed again, The face whiter, 
more than bef 
“T wi 
and give 
passionately. 
The boy took his hand, and pressed his cheek 
it, 
ae Dear old dad!” he murmured, ‘‘ you must 
not think I am fin fault with fate. But I 


shall nob tell Railton about the 
Madonna, dad. Don’t mention it if you see bim.” 


ore. 
to Heaven I could take your place, 
ou my 8 {" the father said, 


OHAPTER XIIL 


Ir was rather late when Ralph Austruther left 
Jack, and he was little exough like an 
interview with anyone, Heaven knows ; but he 
had never elighted the smallest wish that his wite 
had ever beg tigen It was the one recompense 
he felt that he could make her for a marriage 
without love. 

He loved Jack as he did nothing else under 
heaven. To his boy had gone out all the affec- 
tion be had to give a son, combined with that 
idolizing devotion he had showered upon the boy’s 
mother, and to witness his suffering, knowing 
there was no balm to offer, was simple agony to 
the father. 

His heart was aching and sore as he entered 
his wife’s room, where he had a right to expect 
eympathy for such an affliction as his, but he was 
met by aft anger which he had never seen her 
display before, 

She was not an altogether pleasant picture to 
look upon ab any time, but her cheeks were 
almost purple with rage as he entered, her eyes 
flushing fire, 


“You took your own good time about 
coming,” she cried, furiously, as he clesed the 
door d him. “I suppose if that girl 


no authority whatever. Did you escort her to 
her room t' 

She asked her vulgar question with what she 
ie ee but it was met bya 
gitiet Mig nation that seemed to frenzy her. 

“You are not alone insulting Mise Brook, but 
me as well,” he answered, standing there and 
looking at her coldly, sternly. “ If it was only for 
that purpose that you asked me to come I shall 
retire at once,” 

“No you will not!” she flashed out, 
wbsolutely losing control of herself. “I have 
sent for you to tell you some plain truths, to 
which you ehall listen, That girl leaves m: 
house to-morrow. Do you understand that ? 
don’t propose to be insulted beneath my own 
roof by one of my hired servants, who is placed 
above me and my daughter In my own house. 

e are not welcome in my own music-room. We 
are made to feel that we are in the way, while 
that little servant is placed in the post of honour, 
and catered to and flattered as if she were the 
greatest lady of the land. I won't stand by and 
see my own husband making love to my 
servant, 

Ifshe bad been a wise woman she would have 


paused long before; but she was nob a wise 
woman, and had never been taken for one, In 
her blinding she did not even see the cloud 


gathering upon her husbands brow, and if she had 
would never have understood the quiet fury that 
never can be appeased. The tone of his voice 
when he spoke to her was low, scarcely more than 


® whisper, but it carried itsown meaning even ta 


her. 
.. Silenee i" he cried, sternly. “ You have 
said things for which you can never apologize, 


the Insult you have offered me, The ons to Miss 
Brook is so great as to overshadow it. She is a 
lady such as i shall be proud to have my little 
daughter imitate, and whose influence I am glad 
to have counteract that which the child ves 


ise. 

“Asfor your house and your music-room and 
all the rest of it, I must beg that you observe 
that, since my money has paid for them, they 
are mine. I should never have referred to this 
had not you forced me te do it, 

“Y confess, with regret, thatat the time of our 

I was to a certain extent dependent 
upon your fortune, but that time has passed, and 
every farthing advanced by you has been repaid 
with interest, This house is minc, and I am 
maater here, 

"T refuse to listen to a foolish woman in- 
sulting @ pure young girl whom my son would 
makeihis wife to-morrow, and with my moat per- 
fect sanction, were it not that his most deplorable 
affliction stands between them,” 

For a moment the woman was stunned; but 
jealousy iz not so easily appeased, and after a 
moment of silence she cried, aneerivgly,— 

“Do you think I am fool enongh to believe 
that? Bah! I understand the subterfuge. I 
tell you that she goes to-morrow.” 

* And I tell you that she does not, She remains 
here aa the instructor of my son and daughter, 
and I forbid your interferénce in any way.” 

“ And do you think I will obey yout Do you 
think I will allow that jade to remaia here 
against my wilif I will e the world see what 
it is that £ have to suffer at your hands.” 

Like all weak women who understand their 


inability to cope with astronger mind and a 
Anstruther was not in the least softened. He 
went up to her and would have placed his hand 
too some 

“ Hannah,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ I hope you will 
not make any euch fool of yourself. I don’t know 
an idea too base and ignoble to deserve or receive 
denial; but I tell you flatly that you musi do 

“ Miss Brook is a lady, and es a member of my 
household muet be accorded the respect due to 
thing that will make ber residence beneath 
roof a trial to her, You brought her here, and 
tection. I am quite serious in this, Hannah, 
and if my wishes are not complied with I shall 
finda way to enferce obedisnce, 
meng she hurled after him, and weut up to ; 

own chambers, He sat down beside the 
upon his countenance full rein, 

“T couldn’t tell her of that poor boy’s love for 
like desecration somehow, though she is my wife, 
Heaven help me! How weil He kaows how to 
making her my wife, but—uot half so much as I 
wronged Jack and myself, though I did it for his 
days of happiness that Eya’s presence here 
will bring to him. No matter what | suffer 
my , hopeless boy. I don’t know that it 
is wise, but what do we kuow of the future 
It is not the future God promises, but only 
the earthly future, and he shall have the 

But in the meantime Olga had entered his 
wife's boudoir—Olga who had bred al! the mis- 
weeping mother In her night-dress, her long 
hair falling in confused masses over her fat, 

She was not a “ thiag of beauty” to look 
upon, particularly as her face wes more flushed 

“ You let him bully you!” she cried angrily. 
“You absolutely let him bully you~-he, the 


you bought, 1 could have strangled you for 
not gooaking out !” vel: tee 

peaking out!” gas wee! woman. 
ST did pes | out,” ms 
“ Yes, and what did yousay} Simply maudlin 
idiocy that had better have been lets unsaid, 
You did not say any word that I had teid you; 
and now you have got your orders, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

«What is there that 1 can do? He says Jack 
would make her his wife.” 

“Pooh ! Of course he would say that, Are you 
going to let her stay }” 

‘* What else can I do?” 

“Humph! Send her away in spite of him.” 

 J—TI don’t dare |” 

“ Because you are afraid that he will go with 
her! And you are too much in love with the 
pretty article you purchased to risk that. Very 
well! Let her stay; but I warn you now that 
ary shal! not be a bed of rosea, I hate the 

r ! ” 

‘© So do 1.” 

**Then let him have his way. I think, 
between us, weshall know how to take our 
revenge.” 

“ But if Jack is really in love with her—~~” 

“What a simpleton you are. He is no more 
in love with her than Iam. That little huach- 
back! And if he were, your handsome husband 
knows there isn’t the ghost of a chance for him. 
The little governese knows her own value too 
well to tie up toa cripple. My step-father isa 
singulariy handsome man, and but for Jack, ne 
one would ever take him to be over thirty-five 
yearsold. He looks fifteen years younger than 
you do "”— maliciously—*“ and you have 
apparently forgotten that there is such a place 
aa the Divoree Court.” 

“You don't mean to ssy you think they would 
ever do that ?” 

There was absolutely appalled terror on her 
face, and Olga laughed out leud. 

“I don’t koow what they will do wher he 
forbids you in your own house to turn her into 
the street. I saw Percy Railton to-night, and he 
is coming over to see Jack the day after to- 
morrow. I warn you now, if she mests him and 
cute me out, there will be trouble in this 
family. She may take your husband from you, 
you have so little nerve that you will stanc up 
and see it doue right before your very eyes, bub 
she can’t deprive me of what I have spent years 
in striving to win.” 

“ What would you do!” 

** Ask rather, what I would not do! I should 
think that after allthe years you have lived with 
me you would know chat I ata capable of taking 
care of my own interesta. It is an ability that 
I must have inherited from my father, Josiah 
Perkins; certainly never from you! Good- 
night. Obedience, you know, is in the marriage 
contract. I am glad Ww find you living up to it to 
the letter,” 

She laughed mockingly and left the room. 

Mrs, Anstruther was still weeping, but through 
her tears she said to herself,— 

“T think I will let matters alone. Olga will 
kuow how to takea better revenge upon her than 
I ever could, and Olga hates ber! 1 shall get the 
best of him yet. But I wili watch and wait-— 
awhile,” 


CHAPTER Xi\ 


For the first time since [va’s advent beneath 
the Anstruther roof Mrs, Anstruther sent for 
the children to take them for a drive io the park, 
Not once since her husband's very plain state- 
ment of his wishes regarding Eva had she been 
near the school-room, or had she in any way 
noticed the little nursery governess—a fact which 
was not lost upon Eva, and which burt her 
— measure. 

b was not thai she cared in the least for the 


vagaries of Mrs, Anstruther and her vulgar elder 
daughter, but a residence beneath a rovf where 
the mistress is antagonistic would be difficult 
for the most hardened person. 
money, and without money oue cannot afford to 


But Eva had nv 








acver cam make restitution, I shall not speak of 





stronger will, she had begun to cry ; but Ralph 

upon her shoulder but that the repulsion was 

what has put this ridiculous idea into your head, 

nothing of the sort. 

her, I positively forbid your saying or doing a 
i this 

now that she hae come, she shail receive my pro- 

Me left the room wtibsat Lesting the hysterical 
window and lighted a cigar, giving the distress 
Eva Brook,” he muttered. “It would have seemed 
punish us for a wrong, for I did wrong her in 
sake. 

“ But he shall nob be robbed of the few 
he shall have those few ins of comfort— 
that we should rob ourselves of the present? 
present. She shall not go!” 
chief and dissension. She stood before her 
chubby shoulders, 
than usual with rage, 
man who married you for your money—whom 


be independent. 
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Left alone that afternoon, she sat down in her 
own room, lonely, ‘veary, and feeling strangely 
friendless and’ forlorn, She was missing the 
tenderness of her grandmother more than she had 
done under the excitement even of the day she 
died, wishing for the presence of that dear, 
tender, more than mother who had never failed 
her even in her childish afflictions, For a time 
she gave herself up to her misery, then arose | 
suddenly and emiled to herself, 

‘TI can’t afford to indulge in wretchedness with 
my living to earn,” she exclaimed aloud, trying 
piteously toepeak cheerfully. “I'll go down and 
find Jack. He is always so amiable under his 
afflictions. Why can’t i be like him; I will 
Jearn of his sweet and noble nature.” 

She swocthed her hair carefully, arranged her 
frock a little differently, and then, with the free- 
dom of knowing herself absolved from bondage 
ior a time, che ran lightly downstairs. 

She entered the library, where she knew Jack 
read during the hours of the afterroon when the 
family was usually out, thinking to surprise him, 
but started back, coloured deeply, as she saw 
that instead of Jack there was another wan 
present, a stranger to her, 

He started slightly as the beautiful face 
appeared at the door, but recovered himself at 
once, 

*{ beg your pardon,” she said, apologetivally. 
“thought I should find Mr. Jack Anstruther 
here.” 

“Hoe will be here in a moment!” exclaimed | 
the stranger. I beg that you will not got He 
would never forgive me if I were to rob him of so 
charming a visitor ; and as I have come to-day to 
ack of him au especial favour I cannot afford to 

him in a bad humour at the ontset, If you 
insist upon going I shall also be compelled to 
retire,” 

vs smiled, thereby making herself more ador- 
abie than before, if that were poasible, 

* But [live here,” she answered lightly. "I can 
see him and he me at any time,” 

[ envy him,” announced the stranger, 
gallantly. “It seems true that what Heaven 
in one measure it makes up in another. 
Jack and Tare great friends ; at least, I thought 
we were, and yet he has never mentioned you to 
me. 7 

“T am & comparatively new acquisition,” 
laughed Eva, “and scarcely in a poaition to be 
mentioned to the friends of thefamily. Iam the 
nursery governess,” 

* Jack is too much an artist to eppreciate an 
orchid only because it blooms fn & conservatory 
In the wilderness they are much more rare. Even 
aiter the terrible bit of information you have 
given me I cannot forgive him.” 

Hoe was laughing quietly, and enoke the words 
with a gentlemanly grace that seemed to rob the 
corapliment of impertinence. 

“He would consider the maiter too trivial io 
require it of you,” 

“Te is my prerogative to consider in this case, 
not his,” returned the stranger. ‘ Won't you sit | 
town, piease? You keep me distressed, lest you | 
goutany moment. T ehould like to have you | 
here when I demand his apology. Has he asked 

| 
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you to sit for him yet?” 
Sit?” repeated Eva, interrogatively, 
“Yes; for his paintings.” 
“Do you mean that he is an artist ?” 
"Yes, Didn’t you know?” 
' Tv di 7? B t.”” 
“That is extraordinary. I never kuew a 
fellow’ with more talent than Jack—it is beyond 
that—itis genius! Ifhe had a etraight back and | 


ou'd stand erect, poor fellow, he could take his 


place beside the greatest artiste of modern times, 
Fis lack of physical strength confines him, but 
he has done some exquisite things, in spite of 
that. Ican’d understand his having you here 


and never having asked you to sit for him, And 
what requires even more explanation is the fact 
that T have been searching the world over for a 
face like yours as a model for a Madonna, and he | 
koows it. LTihink he has wilfully swindled me. 
I wonder if you would be horribly offended if I 
should ask you to let me paint you?” 

He hac observed « sudden stiffening of the 
smi'e upen her face; but with a lack of tact that 





was unusual to him had nob paid particular 
attention to it, 

She turned her profile toward him as he ceased 
speaking, as if toe conceal her expression from 
him, and answered quietly,— 

“I should not be offended, but—I should 
decline.” 

“Tam sorry!” he auswered, with a aigh that 
was very real. “ You take from mea ee 
for which I have heen searching for years. Di 
Iyer epeak to you on this subject ?” 

te °,”” 

“And there is no possibility of persuading 
you %” 

“None whatever,” 

She looked toward him. Her lips were dry and 
white. The dainty peach-bloom colour had all 
faded from her cheeks. He took a step toward 
her, and put out his hand entreativgly, 

“T ees I have your forgiveness to ask, notwith- 
standing the fact that you eay I have not 
offended. I have unconsciously touched a 
subject that has hurt you. Will you tell me 
in what way ?” 

*T have suffered the greatest sorrow of my 
life through an artist’s ambition,” she answered 
simply. 

“How! I don’t want to appear impertinently 
inquisitive, but artists so often suffer through 
misconsatruction, and I might be able to help 
you.” 

There was a very sympathetic note in his voice 
but she shook her head, 

"No one can help me,” she said gently, “Tt 
is a subject which I should never have 
mentioned. You will excuse me now, and let me 

0 tae 

“Not yet, please!” with pleading upon the 
last word, “I want to make you understand 
first how I regret my unfortunate requesi. I 
don’t think that anyone can exactly guage au 
artist's ambition, who is not one. All the beauty 
of the world becomes subservient to ft, He sees 
a life-work of reproduction in the contour of 
every lovely face, 

“He feels his own approach to Divinity, 
without the power of breathing life into the 
dilating nostrils, He is an imitator of Heaven’s 
own handiwork. There are two great governing 
powers of the beautiful in this world. Heaven 
gives us Nature, the artist gives ue Art,” 

“And modesty and chastity must give way 
before that ambition! ” cried Eva passionately, 
"Ts it the selfishness of the artist, or the lack of 
the greatest of the cardinal virtues in the 
model j” 

Before the stranger could find an arswer to 
her question, in his surprise a! her remark, the 
door opened, and Toffts rolled in the invalid's 


chair, 


Jack Anstruther looked with some surpriee 
from Eva to the strauger. 

Her colour had repurned and burned in her 
cheeks even more glowingly than usual, her eyes 
were like stars. 

Ilis face lighted with admiration aud pleasure 
at seeing hor ; nevertheleas, regret sat somewhere 
in his expression. 

immediately the stranger was the man of the 
world, in which the artist was forgotten, 

‘You see I have not regretted your tardiness, 
Jack!” he exclaimed, lightly. “This young 
lady came in search of you, and I persuaded her 
that you would visit your wrath upon me if I 
allowe? her to depart before your return, I 
might have endured the wrath, but the lors of a 
presentation to her I never could. We know 
each other now, but if you were to mention our 
names, each to the other, it might avoid some 
awkwardness, 1 should have dono ft myself in 
another moment,” 

Jack flushed slightly. 

He had decided that this man was not to meet 
Eva, and yeb the power to prevent it bad been 
taken out of his hands, They stood there face 


| to face, 


He hesitated slightly, sufficiently for the 


| sbranger to understand, and a curious expression 


crossed his face, 

‘©Geod Heavens!" he said to himself. 
“ Another trogedy has corms fato that poor boy’s 
life. He has fallen in love with this girl.” . 





And then Jack Anstruther muttered their 

oe aloud, but sufficiently distinct for each to 
ear, 
“ Mies Brook, let me present Mr. Railton !” 

Eva started violentiy. 

She caught at the back of the chair against 
which she had been leaning. Ali the colour 
vanished from her cheeks again, and she stood 
there, white and cold, looking into the face of 
the man who had ruined her mother’s life and 
her own, 

It was a dramatic moment, a 

Gerald Kailton must have observed her 
emotion, bub there was no siga upon lis coun- 
tenance, 

‘* Misa Brook,” he said lightly, ‘* our acquaint- 
ance may now on after the manner the 
world prescribes; but I confess to liking the 
unique myself, only Jack would lave objected, 
he is such a stickler after modern etiquette.” 

Gerald Railton laughed, and isid his hand 
carelessly upon Jack's shoulder, It gave Eva 
time to recover hereelf, 

‘*T hope I may be permitted to leave vow,” 
she eaid quietly. ‘ Good-afternoon,” 

“You will come again when I send?” asked 
Jack, wistfully. 

“Yes,” she answered, her volce little more 
‘han a whisper, 


CHAPTER XY. 


THE eensations with which Eva struggled 
when she had reached her own room were 
peculiar ones, 

She had stood face to face with the man who 
had ruined her mother’s life, who had indirectly 
caused her grandmother’s death, and who had 
added a burden of shame to her own. 

He was a friend of the family in whosé house 
she lived, of the two men who had Leen kind to 


her, 

She had talked with him of his embition, and 
one sentence to which he had given utterance 
came back to her with considerable force, —- 

“ Artists eo often suffer through wisconstruc« 
tion.” 

Bat there was no possibility of misconstrue- 
tion in this instance. Her mother had spoken 
faleely. 

She had represented herself as « hard-working, 
struggling milliner, labouring for the money to 
supply the wants of those she loved, when in 
reality she lived in a style not less sumptuous 
than these people who were worth milliona, 

The newspapers had referred to her as the toy 
of this man, and she had seen the evidence of it 
in the painting whose atrocious imniodesty 
repelled ber even as she remembered it 

It brought back all the unhappy child's shame 
and sorrow with stinging force, for already she 
realized that she must no longer live beneath o 
roof where she was liable to meet that man. 

Nor Gerald Railton alone—there was Perey to 
consider, 

What if it bad teen bim whom she had 
met, 

She lost her ability to reason out suddenly, for 
she was blinded by the tears in her eyes and the 
horrible sufferivg that warped her brain, 

“TI must go,” she said to herself miserably, 
“out into the world again, I must go—without 
money and without friends.” ‘ 

Half-an-hour later a servant knocked upon her 
door. 

“Mc, Jack wishes to know if you will come to 
the studio 7” the servant questioned. 

“ Ta he alone $” 

“ Yes, miss.” 

She had never been to the studio, and the 
servant directed her. 

Tt was » beautiful room, the handsomest in the 
house, and furnished with that eye for artistic 
effect which only artists possess, and even sv ffer- 
ing as sbe was Eva glanced about her with 
pleasure. 

Jack was in his chair before an carel; bub he 
was leaning backward with his eyes closed as she 
entered. 

He opened them, stretched out hia hand, and 
amiled as she stood before him, 
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She went up to him, and placed her little hot 
palm in his, His smile changed to an expression 


of anxiety. ™ 

What is it ?” he asked, wistfully, “ You have 
been crying. That breaks my heart, Eva. It 
is not possible that Railton has offended you!” 

“No,” she answered, 

“ Fe told me that he asked you to sit for him, 
When you first came, before I knew you, I 
thought it would be a great thing to have you sit 
for his Madouna, bus—-I would not have it now 
for—worlds,” 
$,There was almost pleading in her eyos as she 
looked at him. 

“Ts ib so wrong, then!” she questioned, her 
voice trembling, 

“Tn a sense—no!” he returned, earneatly, 
“Not for the ordinary woman, nob for the 
woman who earns her bread by it, not for the 
woman who has been brought up to It, but for 
ibe woman a—a man—loves, he had rather see 
her-——in her ciiffin.” 

Neither of them realised how much he had 
said of his own love for her. 

Eva sai dowa suddenly, and he leaned a trifie 
toward her. 

“ Eva,” he said, gently, “ you trust me, do you 
not, dear?” 

* Yes,” che answered faintly. 

“Then tell me what it is that troub.es you 
301 Do you think you can conceal it from me ? 
Do you think I cannot see every throb of your 
heart? Dear, where did you know the name of 
Gerald Railton before, that his presence should 
have upset you like this? ‘Will you try to forget 
that I am not your—your brother?” 

“*¥ cannot answer that,” she returned, huskily, 
“You must not thinuk that I do not trust you, 
for I do, Jack~dear Jack, my more than friend. 
Ab! Iam so grateful for your friendship, I who 
am so alone in the world. You are the only 
human creature-~you and your father—to whom 


i apply the t er | r 
I'cen upply the word, and yet I cannot agewer | is more than ever a reason why you should remain 


the first question you have ever put tome. You 
jon’t know how it grieves me, for I am sure 
ibat you could help me, But the secret is not 
There is a secret then” 

“ Yes, & miserable secre). I never saw the 
man before, Jack, and he never saw me, yet his 
connection with my life wil! take me out of 

‘yours. I must go away !” 

White av death the young man turued. 

“Eva!” he exclaimed, the word almosi a cry. 
Why t” 
Because I had rather die than look upon his face 
again,” 

“And you would leave me, go out into the 
world alone again—-for that} Ab, child, you 
don’t know life, and particularly for one so young 
and lovely as you! You must not think otf such 
a thing. I, who have known you not yet a month, 
forbid it.” 

“Bet Teannot remain. I dare not.” 

“Not if I promise that he shall never enter 

hese doors sgain ?” 
_ “ Aud you think I would let you rub your life 
for me {" 

“What would his loss be compared with my 
loss of you? If you go you take from me the 
ouly hope that has ever entered ay life, the only 
brightness that I have known since my horrible 
misfortuue befell me, My houre with you are 
the only ones of happinese that I have known. 
You (hiuk I am speaking wildly. Well, 0 be it! 
But I entreat you to remain. If you only do it 
through pity for me, still remain. I swear to you 
that I shail ask nothing of you, that I exach no 
promise. I will pever even ask you to sacrifice 


And then she saw it all. She drew back, a 
crimson tide sweeping her brow. 

"Jack! Jack!” she moaned, “this is the 
hardest to bear of all !” 

A flush of shame swept across hie face. 

“For Heaven's sake !” he cried, passionately, 
don’t think that [am asking you to become my 
wife. Do you think I would allow you to make 
that sacrifice for me, even if you would? Tam 
not so selfish as that. I only know that you are 
alone, that os are friendless, and I ask you to 
remain with me, not as my promised wife, but 
simply as my friend, my sister, knowing that | 
would give up all‘the world rather than thai 
dear sister. romise me, Eva! Promise me!” 
} She took her hand from him, arose, and walked 
| quickly to the other end of the room, looking 
blindly down into the street. She was 
struggling with her own pride, and she 
conquered it, 

She returned to him swiftly, aud stood by hi 
chair, looking down at him, allowing him to see 
all the shame in her sweet young eyes. 

“T am going to trust you with a secret,” she 
exclaimed, swiftly, her tone so low as to be 
inaudible, “Ido not demand that you give me 
your word nod to betray it, for under no circum- 
stances would I do it. You are an artist. You 
know the world of art. Have you ever heard of 
Madame Honora ?” 

His eyes opened wide, 
into them. 

“ Yea,” he answered, faintly, 

“She is my—mother.” 

She turned away with a gasp of shame that 
choked her, and would have burried from the 
room, but that with a strength born almost of 
despair Jack caught her hand gud held her, 

**Do you think that has hurt you iu my 
estimation!” he cried, hotly, “Do you think 
that anything not done by you yourself could 
injure my absolute respect for you? Eva, there 


A shade of horror came 


| here, where you have the warmest friendship. 
Dear, if you go, you leave my life so empty that 
death would be easy by comparison. Will you 
not remain }” 

To the lonely heart the offered love was too 
great a happiness to be borne. She knelt down 
beside his chair and bowed her bead upon his 
hand, 





| yours, Jack !” she exclaimed, brokenly. 
| be your sister if you will let me, I will love you 


: yore} always |” 
“ Because I cannot run the risk of meeting hima. | alwaye—always | 


“How have I deserved such friendship as 
“1 will 


She felt his hand tighten upon her cold 
fingers. With his disengaged hand he was 
stroking her hair. 

When she lifted her eyes he had quite 
recovered his composure, and was looking at her 
with a littie smile. 

‘*[ wish I could tell you jiow much [ appreciate 
the confidence you haye shown in me, my dear 
little one,” he said gently—tenderly. ‘You 
shall never find me undeserving nor unappre- 
ciative, You will never go until [ give you my 
permission $”’ 

TI will oever go until J have your permission. 
You know the secret that has darkened all my 
life, that hae sent me out upon the world. I 
was ignorant of the truth until the day before I 
came to you and you took me in.” 

She arose and turned away, endeavouring to 
control her emotion, and as she did 20 the door 
opened suddenly, 

“Hallo, Jack!” a voice exclaimed, a voice 
which seemed to staguate the very blood in her 


veins, ‘'I was told that you were alone, and 
came up unannounced. How are you, old 
fellow #” 





one moment of your time to me, I will only toe 
‘a3 which you freely give, bowing in humble 
tatitude for the crumbs that fall from your 
bounty; only, Eva, don’t leave me! Don’t 
gol” 


There was a cold. dew standing upon his brow, 
-Séavy moisture that looked like death. His 
“ps Wore blue, his eyes strained and haggard. 

, Low don’t understand,” she eaid, huskily. 

f understand enough,” he auswered, hoarsely. 


‘ 


Aud Jack mumbled something in reply, no one 
ever knew what, bub two names passed his lips 
at last,— 

“ Mies Brook, Mr. Percy Railton.” 

Percy lifted his head. 

It was the first time he had become conscious 
of another’s presence, 

Eva stood at the back of Jack’s chair, and as 
he raised bis eyes they met her own. 


DR. RAYMENT’S PATIENT. 
(Continued oni page 33.) 


When Bertie returned to his lodgings he found 
Mrs. Rayment and Violet together, the former 
reading, the latter looking from the window with 
flushed face and terrified eyes. 

His mother looked up. 

“ Where have you been, Bertie?” she asked. 

“To the Hotel Goslar! I have had an inter- 
view with Miss Vincent,” glancing contemptuously 
} at bis cousin ; “and she has explained the cause 
of her flight to my satisfaction, although I 
confess, at the same time, 1 was horribly 
disgusted,” 

“With Miss Vincent?” questioned his mother, 
hoping that now indeed his infatuation for that 
girl was ended; but his answer was so opposite 
to what she expected that she could oaly look at 
hira in silence. 

Violet cowered lower in her choir, and shielded 
her face with her hands, She knew all was dis- 
covered, that for her the end had come, and her 
heart felt liké to break with passionate love and 
that she had failed to win him to herself, 

Bertie turned to his mother. 

* Will you leave us, dear, I have something to 
say to Violet?” 

The girl started up,— 

“Oh! aunt, aunt, do not go. I am afraid.” 

Mrs. Rayment, astonished beyond measure, 
stood looking from one to the other. Bertie 
spoke again, this time to his cousin, 

‘*T wish to spare you what of pain and shame 
8 possible, You had best consent to see me 
alone.” 

Mra, Rayment moved towards the door, but 
Violet followed and clung to her. 

“As you will,” Bertie said, coldly. “If you 
choose to make your dishonourable conduct. 
public property by uil meaus do so, For your 
sake, and because she wished it, I would have 
screened you so far aa my scorn for you would 

rmit ; but you have decided. Mother, Mise 

Vincent left Arleyford at Violet’s instigation, 
and because of a most cruel story concocted by 
her.” 

Violet suddenly faced him defiantly a moment, 
then flashed upon her aunt, 

“Tt ie true,” she cried fiercely ; “I told her 
that before Bertie met her he had loved me and 
promised to marry me. I represented to her 
that marriage with her for bim would meaa 
social ruin; that you, aunt, would never forgive 
him—never receive her. I told her he was 
mine by former vows; that if she were ouce 
away he would turn to me, remember the old 
love, aud in the end I should be his wife.” 

Her eyes fell now, and she went on quickly, 
and almost incoherently, as if suddealy the true 
sonse of her position, the shame and shadow of 


| her sin, at last had become palpable to her,— 


“TY have nob been successful—and the falien 
should receive pity. I have sinned, but I did it 
all because I loved him, and my only sorrow is 
that I have sinned in vain,” lifting defiant eyes 
once more, and secing on her aunt’s proud face 
pity, paiu, and scorn strangely mingled. 

Then ber heart melted within her, for Mrs, 
Rayment had been almost mother to her ever 
since her owo mother died. “Oh, aunt, dear 
aunt!” she wailed, ‘you will not love me less, 
Forgive me, forgive me! I am so miserabie— 
and I loved him |” 

“How could you do this thing?” questioned 
the elder lady. ‘Oh, child, child! could you 
not remember that life without honour is nothiag 
worth ?” 

“This is mosé painiul to everyone,” Bertie 
said ; and, turning, left the two women together. 
Theo Mrs. Rayment said, in low, sorrowful 
tones,— 

“The pain you have inflicted upon mo is too 
great for me to tell ; the shame you have brought 
upon yourself can never die from your memory 
ormine. Do you not know how proud | have 
always been of our honour ; how I have made it 








ir keep you I would sacrifice everything in my 





(Zo be continued.) 





my boast that no Cecil” (Mre, Rayment had been 
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Mies Cecil) “ever stooped to a mean or cruel 
deed i” 

* Aunt, oh, my dear aunt, I loved him !” 

" Nothing can palliate your crime, not even 
your love-—it rather aggravates it, for love should 
be unzelfish, and an incitement to a nobler life. 
You have only succeeded in making Bertie more 
wholly Miss Vincent’s lover than before, and 
have shown me that a daughter of the people 
can rise to heights impossible to one of my own 
race. Oh, Violet, Violet—and I have always 
loved you so well!” 

The proud, beautiful elder woman broke into 
sobs then. 

“You have been dear to me as my own child, 
and even now I cannot love you less, though be- 
tween us confidence and esteem are for ever at 
an end.” 

Violet only rocked herself to and fro, moaning 
that she could not bear her pain; that she 
would leave them, go away, and begin a new life ; 
and at sight of her woe Mrs. Rayment rose, and 
going to the girl, bent down and hissed the 
golden hea‘. 

“Ob, child, child!” she murmured, sadly ; and 
Violet looked up to meet the pity and regretful 
love in the dark eyes, and lost ali self-control. 

She spruog up and/threw her arms about her 
aunt. 

“Yam sorry I have hurt you,” she sobbed, 
‘and that Is my greatest grief.” 

For a moment they stood locked each in the 
other's arms; then the girl freed herself, and 
epoke quietly. 

‘I must go away—at least until they are 
married, i knew last night this must come, and 
I lay thinking what I should do. he Davenports 
are in Paris, and will be glad to have me, 
shall telegraph to-day, and leave here to-morrow.” 

“ Perhaps ”—-sorrowfully-——“‘it will be- best, 
at least for the present, that we should live 
apart,” 

— « o » = 

The following day Violet locked into her aunt's 
room, 

“Tam going now,” she said, and the other 
rose, took her hands, and kissed her. 

Good-bye,” she said, brokenly, “ and Heaven 
bless you!” . 

“ Good-bye!” sobbing ; “andsay good-bye to 
Bertie for me,” and then she passed away from 
them for ever. 

When she had been gone an hour Mrs, Ray- 
ment went to her son. ‘ 

“ Bertie,” she said, ‘if I bave been hard and 
eruel to you and Miss Vincent [ am sorry. Will 
you take me to her? I should know my son's 
wife,” 

Without » word he rose, and they went out 
together. As they entered Mrs, Vincent's sitting- 
room that lady rose quietly and gracefully to 
meet them, impressing Mrs. Rayment very 
favourably. t 

“I will ring for Desirée,” she said, and soon 
the girl entered, flushed, but calm in manner. 
Mrs, Rayment took her hand, looked into her 
clear eyes, and then said, softly,— 

“My dear, we must be friends ow,” 
kissed her, 

In after days, when Violeb had made a bril- 
Nant loveless match, Mrs. Rayment could find it 
in her heart to say, “Thaok Heaver, ertie 
married Desirée,” and ever her love deepened for 
the girl she had once despised as a daughter of 
the people, 


and 


[THE END.] 
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LOVE’S VERDICT. 


"Tr Lonly knew how to decide} Was there 
ever a woman in such a quandary before Here 
are the two men whose friendship I prize above 
the reet of the world, both asking me to marry 
them! And the worat of it is, I actually do not 
know which I prefer |” 

And Barbara Redfern turned a pair of exceed- 
ingly puzzled eyes upon her mother, who, in the 
bay window, was glancing over the morning 
papers. She turned quickly, and an expression 
of alarm leaped into her face. 

‘* Barbara !” 

The tone was reproachfui as well as reprov- 
ing. The petted beauty laughed gaily, ae she 
went on tying up the great bunches of roses and 
lilies which were lying before her upon a round 
table. 

“*Tt is true—'tis pity; and pity ‘tis,’ tle 
true,’ ” she quoted, laughingly ; “ for, mamaa, 
Lionel and Harry Spencer are cousins, you know, 
and T have been the recipient of their devoted 
attentions ever since my final return from school. 


| They have asked me the momentous question 


almost simultaneously, and neither is answered. 
Both are young, rich, and handsome; it is 
difficult to give either the preference. Sometimes 
I fancy I like Harry the best; then, just as I 
have made up my mind accordingly, something 
occurs which causes me to veer round like the 
wind, and I become dead certain that there is no- 
body Ifke Ldonel. Suppose I toss up a penny, and 
decide the matter!” 

“ Barbara Redfern |” 

“Oh, don’t get tragic, mamma. You know 
that I am really troubled in regard to the 
matter. You know alao that as I cannot become 
the wife of both, one is bound to be dis- 
appointed ; and the vexed question is, which one 
shall it be?” 

“But surely, my dear,” expostulated Mrs. 
Redfern, with concern, ‘‘ you must know your 
own heart, and for which of the two you feel 
even a slight preference. Noi” (as Barbara 
shook her head doubtfully). “ Well, then, my 
advice is to wanes a decision in either case for 
the present, and something may turn up to show 
you your own heart. By the way” (after a little 
pause), “here is a letter that I have just 
received. From whom do you think, Barbara, 
but Edwin Graham, the young artist who left 
here for Italy two years ago. Very talented—a 
genius some thought—but very, horribly poor, 
You recollect him, Barbara ?” 

Every vestige of colour had died out of Bar- 
bara Redfern’s face ; her eyes were dilated, and 
her whole appearance was like ons suddenly 
overcome by scme strong emotion. 

But she nodded her head simply, and went on 
tying up her flowers. What was this impecu- 


| nious artist to her, Barbara Redfern, the petted 


beauty and heiress ? 

Her short upper lip curled scornfully at some 
stray thought passing through her brain, She 
gathered up her bouqueis, ali prepared for their 
dainty vasee, and left the room. On the 
threshold she paused, 

“TI will read the young man’s letter, mamma, 
if you wish,’ she said, quietly, “Give {t to 

Mrs. Redfern laid the letter in the one disen- 
geged hand, and the girl disappeared. 

Having disposed of her flowers she ran up- 
stairs to her own room, and closing and locking 
the door upon all intruders, threw herself into an 
easy-chair, and began to read the letter. 

A rare production ; an original mixture of 
prose and poetry—a mingling of lights and 
shadows—such as only a real artist can portray. 

Such a letter as one is not fated to receive 
twice in a life-time, 

There is se much character in some letters ; 
one can read the writer’s inmost heart with 
greater ease aud accuracy than would be gained 
by months of intercourse in fashionable society, 
where rain naught but conventionalities, snd 
that “ Smali—small—imperceptible small talk!” 

Bat, though the letter was simply charming, 
it was a little odd tosee (had any one been there 





to see) what Barbara Redfern did after she bad 
read it, She perused it eagerly, devouringly, 
then she bent her handsome head and pressed 
the insensate paper to her lips. 

Odd, wasn’t it? And yet she had been heard 
to say that she disliked artists, or, at least, the 
non-successful, and had no patience with their 
vagaries. And I venture to affirm that had any 
one spoken the name of Edwin in her presence 
she would have listened with a palpable eneer. 
For everybody knew that the two had quarrelled 
horribly. t 

Yet there—how {inexplicable indeed is the 
nature of woman |—she eatin her own chamber 
kiesing bis letter, and—actually shedding tears } 

There was one sentence which she read and re- 
read. Ib was to the effect that, — succeeded 
beyond his expectations, he had decided to come 
home for a brief vacation, and e: d a cour- 
teous wish that he might soon meet again his 
old-time friend, Mrs. Redfern. 

Barbara folded the letter and placed it in her 
own writing-desk. Then she arose and bathed 
her face and eyes in rose-water, 

“Coming home!” she sighed, softly, stealing 
a glance at her pale face in the large mirror. 
‘« We will soon meet, then, And when last we 
met I—TI insulted him by my silly pride. He 
said then that when we should meet again I 
would be glad to meet him, and ready to retract 
all that I had said which had wounded him so, 
Ah, well, to one thing I haye made up my 
mind!” 

She seated herself at the desk, and wrote two 
letters, both refusals of the respective offers of 
marriage of the two cousins. 

She breathed freely when they were sealed 
and addressed. Then a sudden impulse seized 
her, and she hastily scrawled upen a sheet of 
paper these words :— 


“Dear Epwin,— 

‘*T am glad that you are coming home, 
and I rejoice in your success, In many respects 
I am changed ; for my foolish pride of wealth 
and position, and my horror of poverty, are all 
vanished, and I think you will not find reason to 
quarrel with me again, “BR.” 


When Mre. Redfern posted her answer to the 
young artist’s leter thie little note went enclosed. 
The words that Barbara had written would, she 
well knew, be perfectly plain to Edwin Graham ; 
and she was content to bide her time until his 
return, 

The very next mail brought a Netter for Bar- 
bara from the artist, aeking her to be his wife. 

She carried it straight to her mother, and told 
her that she had answered the other pro 
already, for her heart had spoken, and she knew at 
last that her affection for old schoolmates had 
not been love in either case, but that from first te 
last her heart had belonged to Edwin Graham. 

To her surprise her mother gave hearty con- 
sent to the engagement, 

And so the troublesome question was settled, 
and Barbara Redfern’s fate was sealed, 

She was married several days, however, before 
she made the discovery that her een ee 
only a rising young artist, was a very wealthy 


maa. 

And she discovered ab the same time the 
wholetruth, that her mother, having been desirous 
from first to last that Barbara should marry 
Edwin Graham, had arranged all, and had engi- 
neered the whole affair to her own satisfaction, 
and that of all parties concerned, except the two 
cousins, ’ : 

Aud to this day they persist in stigmatising 
Miss Redfern as a coquette and heartless flirt. 
But Barbara answers, saucily, that she might 
have married either and been unhappy for ever 
had not true love intervened, 
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FACETIA. 


Brocan: ** Kind gentleman, I humb! 


you were begging for money.” 


“Doctor, examine my tongue,” said a good 
woman, “and tell me what it needs.” “It 


needs rest,” replied the doctor. - 


Tue following is extracted from a smart boy’s 
“ The mother’s heart 


composition on ‘‘ Babies,” 
gives 4th joy at the baby’s 1th 2th.” 
Gsniat Customer (in chea 
the mutton broth good to-day!” High-toned 
Waiter ; "Don’t know, sah, don't. cat heah, 
sab. 
Jimps: “ Hullo, Jamps! What do you think 
of that cigar I gave you this morning?” Jamps : 

“Fe-s-a-h! Don’t—don’t! I don’t want to 

think of it. I’m trying hard to forget it.” 

“Woman,” began the friend of the family con- 
solingly, ‘is a creature of many moods,” ‘‘ My 
wife isn’t,” ventured Mr, N, Peck. “She is 
always in the imperative.” 

‘I can't see why it is,” said Bobby, " that 
when little boys are cross, folks say they are 
naughty; and when papas and mammas are 
cross, folks say they are nervous.” 

A HEALTS journal says you ought to take 
three-quarters of an hour for dinner. Ib is well, 
also, to add a few vegetables and a piece of 
meat, 

“Where our storms come from,” read Mr. 
Broughne, in a scientific paper. “ Well, I know 
where a good many come from,” he menially 
ejaculated, looking up and glamcing at his wife. 

Pat eays that if men could only hear their 
own funeral sermons and read their own head- 
en there would be no living in the world with 
them, 

‘Gor on your husband’s cravat, haven’t 
you!” asked ao neighbour of Mrs. Bilkins.— 
“ Yes,” replied Mrs, B., sadly, “it’s the only tie 
there is between us now.” 

My daughter,” said a pom old gentle- 
maa, “ you mauat never listen to flatterers,” ‘‘ But, 
paps,” ssid the young lady, “ how can I tell that 

. they are flattering unless I listen !” 
_ Awnold bachelor reading of a young lady hav- 
ing been made crazy by a sudden kiss, crustily 
remarked, “ Humph! Crazy for more, maybe,” 
He was a mean old things, girls. 

Jang: “ Marama, I wish you wouldn’t ask me 
to receive Mr, Sledge’s attentions, Why, I can’t 
tolerate him.” Jane’s Mother: ‘I’m not parti- 
cular about that, daughter. I merely want you 
to marry him,” 

Mr, Sorrm : Ob, I say, Miss Kitty, your friend 
says Tama gibbering idiot ; isn’t that cruel?” 
Miss Kitty: “Too too bad. She should 
have thought before she spoke. She knows the 
truth is not at all times pleasant,” 

"Sze that man!” said one of the two people 
who were talking about success in life.” ‘* Yes,” 

He has left behind lets of people who struggled 
to overtake him.” “ Who ishe?” “Conductor 
on & tramear,” 

Tommy: “ Mamma, why did t Monda 
next to Sunday ?” * a Aone iy Aa teetibibe 
me now, dear. I’m sure I den’t know.” Tomm: 
(after a pause): “Was it because cleanliness 
next to godliness ?” 

Mrs, Peck: “What do you sit there reading 
for, when I am trying to think of a word! 
Should I say ' disil or ‘disillusionized {’” 
Mr. Peck: “I dunno, Just say ‘married,’ and 
let jb go ab that,” 
ag HERE is Venesuela?” asked Wilkins. 

Why—ah—it’s somewhere in South America, 
ood ib!” replied Harley. “Blest if I know, 
Us 88 much as I can do to remember where the 
Transvaal is, Never liked geography, anyhow.” 


, 2mst lady : “ We never speak.” Second lady : 
Be A lady: “I didn’t have mie pee 
sealekin half a week she had one just like 


it, It was pure meanness, for I know her 


y beg 
your pardon——” Gent: ‘Granted. I thought 


restaurant): Is 


said, “I'm told it is without a rival.” A witty 
man replied, “ You are wrong, my friend ; say 


the mark.” 


A GENTLEMAN saw a board with “ This cottage 
for s.il” painted on it, Seeing a woman in front 
of the house, he stopped and asked her very 
politely when the cottage “ would sail.” ‘ Just 
as soon as the man comes who can raise the 
wind,” was the quiet reply, 


Tr was Samuel Jobneon, the dictionary doctor, 
who knocked down a fool with a feather—of wit. 
The simpleton dined with him, and laughed im- 
moderately at every sentence he uttered. “ Pray, 
air,” said the doctor, at last, “ what is the matter 
I trust I have eaid nothing you can comprehend,” 


“J wentiones to dear Kitty, In my letter, 
about the dear duchess calling upon us, and how 
sweet she was,” said the wife. “I suppose you 
did not say that her grace called for a charity 
subscription?” said her husband, “Well, no, 
I did not think that seunded interesting.” 
“Roast? Yee sir,” said the butcher. “ Here 
is one I saved especially for you.” “ But,” said 
the man of uncertain inceme, “I also want to 
settle my account. I made a raise yesterday.” 
“Oh! Jim, put that roast back, and git one of 
them good ones out the ice box.” 
“ Ware right in, dear! Your supper’s ready, 
your slippers are right where you can find them 
easily, and your pipe and tobacco are on the 
writing desk, handy for you!” “All right, 
Molly,” groaned the tired, suspicious husband, 
** you can get that new cloak to-morrow,” 
Apvutt Son: “Mother, does a girl mean to 
encou or discourage a man when she——”’ 
Mother : “ My son, there is no need of going into 
details. When a girl starts out to either en- 
or discourage » man, the man never has 
any doubt about what she means,” 
Mrs, WREAKHARD (the iandlady): ‘‘ How ie it 
that you are taking your medicine after dinner } 
I thought the doctor told you to take it before 
meals,” Mr. Oldboarder: “He said it didn’t 
make any difference as long as 1 took ib on an 
empty stomach,” 

“How do you manage to live?” he asked of 
the old woman who wanted “ just a few pennies,” 
“ By begging,” she answered, frankly. “ Why 
don’t you “pply for admission to the poor- 
house?” “Sir!” she exclaimed. “I’m too 
proud to be a pauper.” 

Fooa: “My wife couldn’t make head or tail 











A once popular hote] in New York, but now 
out of date, was being discussed, when come one 


rather without an arrival, and you are nearer 


AN inventory was being taken of an old Irish- 
woman’s farmyard stock, and the inspector, 
coming to the end of the list, summed up by 
asking: “ Have you any more pigs, or quadru- 
peds of any kind?” The old lady replied: 
‘ Arrah! divvle a quoadruped in the whole place 
barrin’ two ould hins (hens).” 

Moruegr (to suitor): “No; I can never give 
you my daughter. I have quite made up my 
mind,” Suitor: “ Then I’m doubly disappointed. 
I vowed that I would have a lovely wife and a 
young-looking mother-in-law.” Mother: “ Weil 
—er—you may call sgain, I may change my 
mind,” 

Lrrriz Mas. Justwep (sobbingly): “J-ju-jusb 
think, Harold! The cuc-cuc-cat has eaten all 
the angel cake I bub-baked this m-m-morning ! 
And, oh—boo! boo! ho-o-0-0!” Mr. Justwed 
(acothingly): “There, there, darling! Don’t 
ery about it! I'll ged you another cat to-mor- 
row!” 

Uncia: “ What are you crying for, George?” 
Georgie: “ Teacher whipped me because 1 was 
the only one (boo hoo) able to answer a question 
to-day.” Uncle (indignantly): “This is an 
outrage, my little boy! What was the ques- 
tion?” Georgie (between soba): ‘ Who put the 
tack in teacher's chair ?” 

A rural visitor to London, desiring. a dinner, 
went to a restaurant, and when he had taken a 
seat the waiter came up aud presented him with 
@ bill-of-fare. “Look here, man,” roared the 
wideawake rustic, ‘‘ you don’t cheat I loike this, 
for I be only just coom in. I ain’t had any of 
these ’ere things, and I sha’n’t psy for ’em, | 
knows your game, [I'll get my dinner some- 
wheres else.” And out he went, 

“ Awpng, jusp walk to the corner of the road 
and see if there's a policeman anywhere near,’’ 
At the expiration of some five minutes Andre 
returned and, with a majestic wave of the hand, 
ushered into the bar-parlour a grim-looking 
inspector of police, and said: ‘‘ Excuse sar, ze 
police vos roc at ze corner, so I run to ze station 
and fetch ye superaire.” The laudlord’s face wae 
& study. 

Stupson (angrily): “ See here, Jimson, I just 
want to know if you turned down this side 
streetd to avoid me.” Jimson: “ Why—er— 
certainly not, old boy I—~er—-I didn’t see you.” 
“T had an idea you thought I was one of those 
fellows who always borrow and never pay.’” 
* No, no—er—of course not. Your credit is as 
good as anyone’s.” - “I beg your pardon, Jimson, 
I see I’ve done you injustice. Lend me ten 
pounds, will you?” 





out of that play last night.” Dodson: “ Women 
are not quick in such matters, Their intelligence 
doesn’t seem: Fogg: “ Well, I don’t know 
about that. Next day she was able to tell me 
what every woman in the audience had on.’ 
Frast Crrmman (to another): “Hullo! where’re 
you off to?” Second Citiman: “ Back home. 
By Jove! I left my purse under my pillow.” 
“Qh, well, your servant is honest, isn’t she?” 
‘That's just it; she'll take it right up te my 
wife, and there won’t be a brass farthing left 
when I get home.” 

A sMALU girl, aged four years, living in Hamp- 
shire, whose mother lives in New Zealand, 
and who had been teld that the Antipodeans 
stood feet upwards towards England, after 
hammering a peg deeply into the lawn, was over- 
heard to say: “There; that will tickle grand- 
mother’s toes for her!” 

Avntiz: “Ethel, you must not be so im- 
patient. Remember Rome was not made in 
a day.” ‘Why, auntie, how cam you say such a 
thing! It is wicked, really wicked. You know 
that God made all the world in six days, and He 
certainly did not spend more than five minutes 
on Rome!” 

“Dm you know that I passed your door ‘ast 
evening t” said the young man, tenderly, ‘ Of 
course,” replied the beautiful girl, with reproach 
in her glistening eyes. ‘ Do you think I wouid 
not know your step!” “ y,” said the 
happy young man, as he directed the converse- 
from the subject, and avoided remark- 





Fancy the horror of dear, respectable Mrs, 
Ramsbotham, who is rather short-sighted, when 
she gaw a hand-bill on the wall of the Merring- 
borough Harbour with the words, “ Smack Anna 
Maria,” in large letters, It was only on close 
inspection that she discovered it was an auc- 
tioneer’s advertisement of the forthcoming sale 
of the fishing boat or smack called Anna Maria. 
“ Still,” as she said to Lavinia, ‘it was startling, 
my dear, to anyone who doesn’t happen to be 
nautical,” 

A taby had a cook who gave her every satis- 
faction, and she was under the impression that 
the cook was equally satisfied with her place. 
But ons morning, to the lady’s intense surprise, 
the cook gave her the ueual month's notice. 
“ But whatever do you want to leave for, Jane >” 
asked her mistress, ‘I am very pleasod with 
ou, and I thought you were quite comfortable 
ere.” “ Yes, mum, I’m comfortable enough ip 
@ way, but--——” The cook heeitated, and 
fidgeted about. “ But what?” queried her mis- 
tress. ‘‘ Well, mum,” she blurted out, “the 


fact is, the master don’t seem to ’preciate my 


cookery, and I cannot stop in a place where my 


efforts to please are wasted; so I'd rather go, 
mum.” 
master doesn’t appreciate your cookery? Has he 
ever complained to you!” asked the lady. ‘* No, 
mum ; but my last master was always bein’ Inid 
up through over-eating hisself; he said he 
couldn’t help doin’ so, because my cookery was 
ao delicious ; but master ain’t been laid up once 


“But what makes you think that your 











husband can’t afford it,” 


tion raves 
ing that he bad passed the door in a cab, 


all the three months I’ve been here !” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, MISCELLANEOUS. 


THERE are to be two Drawing Rooma in May, 
and it is expected that the Queen herself will be 
present at one of them, 

Tue Duke and Dachess of York are to returu 
from Germany ia time to be present at the 
Drawing Room on the 23rd. 

THE Prince of Wales willbe present ‘at the 
second Drawing Rxom of the seasou, which is to 
ve held by the Princess (for the Queen) at Buck- 
ingham Palace on Thursday the 23rd. 

Tur German Emperor and Empress have 
invited the Duke and Duchess of Coburg and the 
Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe and hia bride to 
pay them a visit in June at the Neue Palace, 
Potsdar. 

Menontats to Peince Henry of Battenberg are 
to be placed in the nave of Sc. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, in the hail of the Frince Consort’s 
Mauscleum at Trogmore, in the private chapel at 
Windaor Castle, and in the church at Crathie, 

Tur ceremoulal to be carried out on the 
occasion of Princesa Maud of Wales’s marriage in 
July will be almost exactly identical with that 
f the wedding of her sister, the Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Fife. 

Tne Royal Coburg wedding will be 
wit] 





conducted 
considerable pomp, and after the ceremony 
the Duke and Dachess of Coburg will give a 
State banquet at the Palace, to which all the 
Royal visitors and many distinguished guests will 
be bidden, 

Tur Duke and Duchoss of Connaught will 
atart for Russia about May Sch, and they are to 
be conveyed in the Royal yacht from Sheerness 
to Wiborg, and will spend a few days at Copen- 
hagen when on their passage They are to 
return to England in time for Ascot race week, 
during which they will entertain a large party at 
Bagshot Pak, 

Tae Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Serge 
are to represent the Emperor and Empress of 
Pussia at the weddings of Princess Alexandra of 
Coburg aud the Hereditary Prince of Hobenlohe- 

angenburg, at Coburg; of Prince Frederick of 
Schaumburg: Lippe and Princess Louise of Den- 
mark, at Copenhagen ; and of Princess Maud of 
Wales and Vriace Charles of Denmark.’ 








fn is announeed that the Emperor of Japan | 


wiil be represented at the Ruesian Coronation by 
the Imperial Prices, General Sadanaru Fushimi, 
formerly ia command in Formosa. His Imperial 
Highness wili travel vid the United States, 
England, France, and Germany, reaching Berlin 
in April. The Prince will be accompanied by the 
famous Marshal Yamagata as special Ambassador, 
and the conqueror of the Chinese will then pay 
his first visit to Eugland. Marshal Yamagata 
will, of course, be the lion of the London season. 

An official committee is arrangisog where all 
the princely guests are to be lodged at the Czar’s 
coronation, Nearly all the Grand Dukes will be 
lodged ai the Kremlin; beside, the Committee 
has rented twenty-four magnificent houses for 
Priscoes of the Blocd Royal, who come to repre- 
sent theic Sovereigns at the ceremony; while 
other houses have been kept for families of the 
Iraperial Househoid, for Marshal Gourko, and 
for the Grand Master of the Ceremonies for the 
Coronation. There willbe twice as many foreign 
Princes and Princesses as ab the Coronation of 
the late Emperor Alexander III. Thirty-one 
European and Asiatic Princes are expected. 

A new Moscow has sprung up on the plain of 
Chodinski, where the Tsar will entertain his people 
on May 18th. Theatres of ali kinds, exhibitions, 
caroussels, swings of every conceivable description, 
impromptu dancing lawna, and, naturally, count- 
less restaurantes, will offer amusement and refresh- 
ment free of charge, All who come are the 
Tsar's guests, and hundreds of thousands wil! 
partake of his Majesty's hospitality, Every 
visitor will receive half a pound of cake, the 
same quantity of sweets, and a “souvenir” 
mug, which he may have filled how and when he 
wishes, Eight hundred thousand such mugs 
have been manufactured, but the supply will 
hardly equal the demand, as everyone will be 
eager to poasess 20 interesting a souvenir of the 
event. The mugs are of pewter, ornamented 
with the Imperial crown and initials of the Tsar. 


A Lonpon omnibus carries over 2,500 passen- 
gers & week, 

Onty ove railway passenger among 28,000,000 
is annually killed in England. In France it is 
one in 19,000,000; in Germany one in 10,000,000, 
Ltaly one in 6,000,000; Awerica one in 2 000,000 
to 3,900,900; and Rassia one in 1,900,000, 

Accorprna to Sir Rebert Ball, if the total 
heat of the sun were valued at £5,000,000 
the proportion of its genial warmth utilised by 
the earth would be worth about 1d. The 
balance of the sun's heat is wasted in space, 
so far as science knows. If all the coal in 
the earth were to be used for sun fuel, the 
heat produced would be only equal to that 
shed in the tenth part of « second by the sun. 

THE teeming millions of London can count 
upon only one hospital bed per 1,000 of popu- 
latioua—a proportion which is unique among 
the large towns of Great Britain, Glasgow, 
Neweaetle, Wolverhampton, each have 3} beds 

r 1,090; Edinburgh, 3$; Deblin, 64 ; while 
Norwich, Belfaso, Brighton, Liverpool, Manchea- 
ter and Bristol have an average of 2) beds 
per 1,030, 





GEMS. 


er 


There is nothing nobler in mau than courage ; 
and the only way to be courageous is to be 
clean handed and hearted, to be able to respect 
ourselves and face our record, 

THe way of life ie by no means smooth, but 
let us not make it rougher than it is. The 
world is not all we oould wish; but, if it 
goes wrong, leb us not spend ourselves trying 
to make it go worse, Rather let us make it a 
little smoother and a little pleasanter by our 
disposition, manners and deeds, If men in 
general are out of sorts, there is the more need 


; of our being in sorts. 


The essence of lying is ia deception, not in 
words. A lie may be told by silence, by 
equivocation, by the accenb on auyliable, by a 
glance of the eye attaching a peculiar signifi 
cance to a sentence; and all these kinds of 
lies are worse and baser by many degrees then 
® lie plainly worded: so that no form of 
blinded conscience is so far sunk as that which 
comforts itself for having deceived, because the 
deception was by gesture or cilence, instead of 
utterance, 
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HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 


me 


Potato ScauLops.-—Butter some smail patty- 
pans, boil and mash a few potatoes, using some 
milk to make them soft, Stir in a little butter, 
season with pepper and salt, and beat upaslightly 
as possible. Fill the patty-paus, aud bake until 
a golden brown, glazing them over with butter 
whilst hot, A little chopped parsley may be 
mixed with the potato. Strew some grated Par- 
mesan cheese over each, and serve on a napkin. 

Sweer OmeerTe.—Two eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful fine sugar, one tablespoonful water, one tea- 
spoonful vanilla or other flavouring, a tabie- 
spoonful jam, half-ounce butter, Pat the water 
and sugar in asmall saucepan to boil for a few 
minutes, Beat the yolks of the eggs till they 
look creamy, and pour the boiling sugar over 
them, stirring vigorously for a few minutes; add 
the vanilla, Then beat the whites to snow and 
stir them in gently, Melt the butter in an 
omelette pan, pour in the omelette, and put it 
into a quiet oven for about ten minutes till it 
has risen and is cooked. Turn it out on a dish ; 
put the jam in the middle ; double it over ; dust 
ib with fine sugar, and serve, ‘'his omelette can 


be cooked over the fire til] ib sets, then in front 





of the fire till it browns, instead of in the oven. 








Down to the sixteenth century every paraiiee 
in Europe wore a ring as a badge of his profes- 
sion, 


Cracies around the moon are sometimes large 
and sometimes small, because they are formed ad 
different heights in the air. 


In Norway a law provides that no person shali 
be permitted to cut down a tree unless he plants 
three seplings in its place. 


Tux city of San Salvador, capital of the Cen- 
tral American Republic of the same name, fs 
called the Swinging Mat, on account of its 
numerous earthquakes, 


THe interest on money is co high In Siam that 
when a man once gets into debt the most he can 
possibly hope for by the hard:st kind of work is 
to pay the interest on what he owes. 


THE common mode of performing the opera- 
tion of rice-cleaning in India and China is by 
beating the grain in a rude mortar of earthen- 
ware with & conical stone attached to a lever 
worked by the hand or foot. 


Convicts in French prisons are paid for their 
labour, and earn about thirty-five cents a day. 
Half of this they are allowed to spend for extra 
food, postage, &c.; and the other half is saved, 
to be given to them when they are discharged. 

Ty the Island of San Domingo there fs a re- 
markable salt mountain, a mass of crystalline 
salt nearly four miles long, estimated to contain 


nearly ninety million tons, and said to be so clear 


that medium-sized print can be read through a 


; block a foot thick. 


EXTRAORDINARY qualities are possessed by the 
River Tinto, in Spain, It hardens and petrifies 
the sand of ite bed ; and if a stone falis in the 
atream and alights upon enother, ix a few months 
they unite and become one stone. Fieh cannot 
live in its waters. 

Bowts, dishes, and plates are made from the 
hair of rabbits and other animals in Russia, The 
articles are felted and afterwards varnished. 
These utensils have the appearance of papier- 
maché or varnished leather, and the 
properties of being strong, durable, and exceed- 
ingly light. 

Tue Trappist monks of the Abbey of Geth- 
semane, forty-eight miles from Louisville, in the 
State of Kentucky, do not speak to each other 
except with the fingers; they eat but one meal a 
day, and do not read newspapers. When one of 
their number dies he ie buried without a coffin, 
and a fresh grave is at once dug, to.await the 
reception of the next that dies, 

PexreruaL sunshine occurs on the coast of 
Peru, where, although it may be misty occa- 
sionally, the blue sky is always visible through 
this whitieh veil, Perpetual sunshine when 
gun is above the horizon also exisisin the Sahara, 
the great desert of Africa, and in the other 
rainless regious of the earth—namely, the high 
lands of Iran, various tracts of Turkestan and 
Chiaa, the plateau of Gobi, and also in Australia, 
between the southern colonies and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Should clouds appear in any of 
these districts the heat of the sun is so intense 
that they are dispersed almost before they are 
formed, 

Ar the aquarium in Berlin there is a big gorilla 
whose habits are @ gresé deal more correct than 
those of moat of his distant relatives. He gets 
up at eight o'clock ia the morning, takes a bath, 
and usea soap without hesitation, When his 
toilet is completed he takes a cup of milk, after 
which hse eats two big loaves of bread “with 
Frankfort sausages and smoked Hamburg beef, 

all of which he moistens with a glass of beer. At 
lpm. he takes a bowl of soup, with rice, pota- 
toes and a wing of chicken. He uses his knife, 
fork and napkin like a born aristocrat, but when 
he thioks his keepers are not looking he discards 
the implements of civilization and plunges his 
muzzie into the bowl, as if to give evidence of 





the roelancholy fact that even s gorilla can be @ 


hog. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


X. Y. Z.—No commercial value. 

Cara.—It could not be done at home. 

Daisy mm tur Freno.—It depends on cireumstances. 

Ovausx.—Thero is nothing to prevent your doing so. 

Jack OF ALL TRADES.—We have no knowledge of 
trade. 

Jack Sprate.—It is a matter for mutual arrange- 
ment. 

SALAMANDER, —The first discovery of coal is quite un- 
known. 

Ner’er-po-Wext.—Get a book; it is a very intricate 
operation. 

Mapsco Granv.—Apply with the hand or a piece of 
fine linen. 

Tanavs.—We never give advice in money-lending 
transactions. 

Romanric.—It isa very common fi¢ident in novels, 
but not In real life, 

L. B.—Depends on whetlier the hirlug was by the 
year or otherwise. 

Koowomst,—It would cost you much more to do it at 
home than te get is done. 

©. A. M.—Good istng!ass should be free from smell or 
taste, and perfectly soluble in boiling water. 

Witrrzy.—Such questions often go from court to 
court up to the highest, before a final decision is reached. 

Ixquinen.—TIt is difficult to see how snch a state of 
things has any relatton to a mental condition. 

Mavp.—We fear the dress must bedyed. We know of 
no way to remove it without injury to the colour. 

Asprrant.—With the requirements mentioned in your 
letter you may reasonably expect a respectable salary. 

Soot.—Sectland’s honours threo, are thesword, sceptre, 
and crown of the Scottish regalia in Edinburgh Castle. 

| Anxious Oxr.—We have no knowledge of such an 
Institution ; it is a great want, Ask the clergyman of 
your parish. 

Anpwreina Reaper.-—The Jubilee craze has died ont, 
and there is no longer any public market for these 
coins, 


JonaTHAN,—Elther by advertising for them, or apply- 
ing at ciroulating libraries, who sell thelr read magezines 
periodically. 

Tonornant.—‘ Adieu” means ‘‘1 commend you to 
God ;” just as “ good-bye” means ‘May God be with 
Fou.” 

Six Biniy.--You could obtain some if not all the 
tacts at the Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, 
Westminster. 

Wacctes.— You might try wetting the place with a 
woak carbolic solution, Better still consult a veterinary 
or canine surgeon, 

Torsy.—Bathe the elbows in hot water half-a-dozen 
times during the week, or oftener, if possible, and all 
will come right, A little cold cream may be beneficial, 


Dorrer.--The soap is not strong enough, mix a little 
carbolic acid with water aud well rub into the ekin. A 
little of] and turpentine will answer the same purpose. 


Garnick.—The stage is a pleasant life enough to frst- 
rate actors, but to the*many it ia one of drudgery, 
humiliation and frequent peaury. 

W. B.—We should strongly advise you to supply your- 
self with a hook on thelr management if you contem- 
plate going in for breeding them. 

Country Marp.— Country” dance is just a cor- 
ruption of contra” dance, so called because in the 
figures the parties stand contra—against or opposite to 


each other, 


Dororny,—Red blotches caused les are often 
cured by bathing the face in qunte hob wane, and then 
rubbins fresh cold cream well into the skin, Do this 
night and morning. 

Worrizp Reapek.--Be sure always afterward to rub 
wes ee with a ae one hte as oars 
cnown ave a a o with keepin, 
ia a healthy condition. : 


Sorrraer.—You should avoid all greasy, very salt, or 
rich dishes. Pastry in lar should nut be touched, 
pea emertenaat, nor pi Hot biscuits are injurious, 


Unsuccessrvs,—There are £0 persons possessing 

high attainments. at t looking for employment, 

that it is extremely difficult to obtain a footing in any 
terary enterprise. 


Potty Horkiss.—The cause of your bird’s ragged 
Plumage is probably insufficient room for it to move 
about freely. We should advise you to let it loose in a 
toom or outhouse as much as possible, 

CaRL.—It may have been badly seasoned, and then 
kept in too eet ap ae We should he good ene % 

ve a band or banda placed roun t can har 

advise without seeing it. 

Doruy.—You may casily render it sweet and habitable 
co more by placing one ounce of spirits of 

vender and @ lump of salts of ammonia in a wide 
mouthed fancy jar or bottle and leaving it uncovered, 


mix whiting with spirits of wine to form « paste; lay 


Hisroriovs (?}—The salt-cellar dates back to remote 
times, and-that isnatural, since the first use of salt ts 
lost in obscurity. the wealthy it was of eilvor 
and gold, and was handed down from father to son. 


MernmrTornnies.—We advise you to give him a tea- 
spoonful of warra caster oil, and see what effect that 
has ; feed him at occasional intervals with hot milk from 
a epoon till he begins to lap for himself. 

Bicyorist.—There will in dus course of time be a well- 
established code of rules as to dress and manners on the 
wheel. Until that time one may as well avoid all 
extremes. 

Mupptrn.—Leap-year is a year of 366 days as com- 
pered with an ordin year, It so happens that leap- 
years coincide with the years that are divisible by 
our, and thus they may be known. 

dpe aarti mae eas — Ney rics or sane, 
was given by the © are lago consti- 
tuting the southern bape of America, owing, it is 
supposed, to thoir having seen some voleante eruptions, 

Caaruiz’s Aunt,—Rinse it well with spirits of salt 
diluted with water, not too strong, and do not leave tt 
tn teo , a8 it might oat out the holes in the kettle ; 
be careful also not to spill about, as it destroys clothes, 
carpets, &o. 

VacrtLatina.--It is very evident that you do not 
know what love is. Just wait until you have a bad 
attack of it, and you will be in no doubt as to whom 
you are in love with. At present your fancy may be 
engaged, but not your heart, 


THK OUTBREAK. 


It is too hard! My shoulders, sore and aching. 
Can’t stand the weight which, heavy, bears them 


down. 
Tam but huraan, Qovrage, strength have vanished, 
T care for Bought and wish for no renown 
In that I bravely take what life has sent me. 
Why care for few I long for peace and rest, 
Why should I try to bear my burden heavy, 
While others are In joy and pleasure blest ? 
What have I done to merit 20 much sorrow 
That troubles, spectre-like, my days infest? 


THE REPLY. 


Don’t be » coward! Oome and face your duty ? 
Don’t shirk it ; others also have their share, 

Pick up your cross again, and step repining. 

Do you think yours the only one to bear? 

Come, take your stand and pray for needed courage, 
Enter gst Idiers and be brave. 

Would you like cowardice laid up against you, 

And with that record have to face the grave ? 





Fo wg the la crosé was ever fashioned ? 

Think of the millfons stagg’ring ‘neath their own, 

Hach one supposes his the worst, and hardest ; 

You need not think that sorrow's yours alone. 

Bo gather all your strength, and let me see you 

With patience and forbearance meet the foe ; 

‘Tis thet alone will Hghten cross and burden. 

Come, courage! Stand upright ‘neath each fresh 
blow! V.W 


VioLet Narenx.- Take the weight of one egg in flour, 
corn flour, and butter and the weights of two in sifted 
sugar. Beat the sugar and butter together; add the 
eggs, also well beaten, and sift in the flour and corn 
flour, with half a teaspoonful of baking powder mixed 
in. Bake in well-buttcred patty-pans in a good oven. 


Astaait.—The term “ abigail,” as applied to ladies’ 
maids, originated fromm the Christian name of Mrs. 
Masham, better known as Abigail Masham, at first a 
waiting-maid upon Queen Anno, and at last the 
intriguing favourite who supplanted the Duchess of 
Marlborough in the good graces of that sovereign. 


Evie.—If a man has a real, genuine, sincere, honest 
regard for 2 girl, he can say so. Do not take any panto- 
mime or dum» show or hand-pressures as a sign of any 
man’s good feeling or intentions, Let him express his 
sentiments in words, if they are honest and honourable, 
otherwise let him keep a respectful distance. 


Jexsm Ween.—Soak the clothes in hot water, a 
little washing powder and melted soap. Then wash 
thera out. Give them a second water, then a good 
rinse. Put ia the boiler some soap and 2 tablespoonful 
of paraffin. When it boils up put in the clothes and 
for haM-an-hour. Rinse well and then blue. 
Remember the water is to be boiling before you put the 
clothes in ; they will be nice. 


0. N.—If pure ivory the colour may be brought back 
by carefully first cleaning with sp of wine, then 


that on and let it dry, then remove it with the greatest 
care to prevent any getting down at the sides, {t may 
sometimes need fu: r bay ons gt prc a plese of soft 
leather on your finger, dip that into the ting paste, 
and rub carefully, 


8. A. D.—-If it is not very dirty you might use four ; 
just wash it in the flour as if it were water and then 
shake it all off; it may need to be repeated ; another 
way is to rub bread over it or rub bread crumbs into it; 
stil! another way is te scrape on it dry fullers’ earth or 
French chalk ; rub quickly together and shake if all 
off ; if the dress is valuable say might be wise to send 


Tarmry-Owr.—Two large lemons, three pounds white 
sugar, one ounce citric acid, efx brenkfustenps water ; 
pare the rind of the lemon vory thinly; put it intoa 
nice clean saucepan with the water, and boll gently for 
quarter of an hour; then add the juice of the lemons 
and boil for quarter of an hour more with the lid clonal 
shut ; strain all through o jelly bag, aud put it bac 
into the pan with thesugar and citric acid, and let all 
boil gently for five minutes ; allow it to cool and bottle 
| for use, 


M. C.—Platinum fs about five times ss valuable as 
silver. It $s commonly found, ike gold, in grains, 
scales, or nuggets, and is obtained by washing away 
the carth oud sand with whichitismixed When pure, 
it is whitish gray (not quite so white as silver), hezvier 
than gold, as soft as copper, and may be hammered into 
thin plates, and drawn out into fine wire. it can only 
be melted in a blow-pipe flame. If comes from South 
America, Califoruia, Ceylon, snd Borneo, but the most 
that is used in the arte comes from Kussia. 


Qvus.—One ounce shellac, a quarter of an ounce each 
of gum arabic and gum copal, bruisc and powder the 
guras well, then atir them throngh a pteee of musiin, 
pound the coarse parts left and sift them again s0 as tc 
get all sifted. Then pour them into a pint of spirits of 
wine, and place the bottlo or other vessel, closely 
»orked, over @ warm stove. Shake them f: oquently - 
in three or four days they will be dissolved, strain the 
colution through a ploce of muslin, it is then fit for use. 
It must be kept closely corked. 

Younc Hovecxerrgen.—A simple and easily prepared 
dessert is “lemon sweet.” The ingredients sre three 
ounces of luzap poo five egge, one and a half lemon. 
Rub the lumps on the lemons to extract the oil. crush 
thom, put them into a stew-pan, squeeze the juice of 
the lemons over them, beat up the yolks of tho egge, 
add them and stir over the fire until the mixture just 
thickens. When cool, whip the whites of the egzs to a 
very stiff froth, stir them in very lightly, then turn out 
of the pan upo’.a glass dish, This dessert shou) not 
be made too long before it is required, as the white of 
the eggs will fall. 


Lypia.—Puat a quart of milk in 2 double boiler and 
set over the fire to boil. Beat the whites of six oggs, 
and put a fow spoonfuls at a time on top of the boiling 
milk, let cook one minute, and take off carefwly with a 
skiramer. Beat the yolks of tho eggs with o small eup 
ful of angar and two tablespoonfuls of corn starch 
emer until light, stir into the boiling wilk and let 
thicken, Take from the fire, flavour witha teaspoonful 
of vanilla, and stand agide to cool. When cold pour 
into a large glass bowl, heap on the whites of the eggs, 
drop bits currant jelly over it, and dust with pow- 
dered sugar. Serve very cold, 


Tiro.—The quantity must be determined hy the 
Bpace to be covered. Dissolve three-quarters of a pound 
of mottled soap In one gallon of water, and with a large 
flat brush lay it carefully over the wall, covcring every 
anne evenly and working so an not to alluw the wash 

form a Sather or froth on the surface, jet it rereain on 
twenty-four hours to dry. Dissolve half a pound of 
alum in four gafions of water, and let it stand twenty- 
four hours, then apply it in the rame manner ovr the 
coating of reap The operation should be carrted out 
io dry weather. This, however, will not answer in all 
cases. It is genoraily necessary that au export should 
inepoct the premises to decide upon treatreent, 

Viota.—Beat together one cup of sugar and two 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and add two beater «gga and 
one cup of milk. Sift three cupfuls of ficur and two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder together, and add one 
and one-half cupfuls of cranbeirics. Pour into a 
buttered pudding dish and bake ina moderate oven. 
Serve hot with a Liquid eauce. To make cranberry ple 
with eggs, take one coffeecupful of finely chopped cran- 
berries and a cupful of sugar, beaten with one whole eg 
and the yolks of two oggs. Mix them the: oughly ind 
turn into a plate lined with piecrust, and beke in a 
moderate oven. Heat the whites of two cgys to a stiff 
froth, and add two tablespoonfuls of sugar. When the 
pie ts baked, spread the merangue rovghly over the top 
and return te the oven for a few moments to brown 
lightly. Another delicious pie may be made thus: 
Take two cups of chopped cranberries, and add to ther 
one cup of raisins, seeded’ and ehopped, balf a cup of 
granulated -sugar. the same amount of water, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, and one egg. Line a pic-plate 
with rich crust, and fill with this mixture; cover with 
an upper crust, and bake in rather a slow oven. 











Tax Loxpom Reaver, Post-freea Three-halfpence 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Elghtpence, 


Aut Back Nuwnszs, Pants ond Vouumes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 


NOTICE.—Part 417, Now Read, sgrice St 08, post. 
free, Eightponce. Also Vol LY .» bound in cloth, 
4s. 6d. 

Tax INDEX +10 Vor. LXV. is Now Roady; Price Ore 
Peuny, post-froe, Threo-halfpence, 


4@f Av Lerrens 10 Bx Anpresse> ro Tes Borron oF 
Tus Lowpos Reapre, 884, Strand, W.0. 


vt We cannot undertake to reburn rojected mann 
TO OUR READERS.—We shali be pleased fo fore 


ward a as copy of the Lowpoy Reaper to friends 
of any of ovr readers who will send us their pame and 








it to dry cheauing ; you can try a bit with either of these 
processes. i 
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by Special Royal Warrant, 
the appointment of 


SOAPMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY. 


by Sunlight 
F Soap 





Queens will have only the best of everything. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously conferred 


SUNLIGHT SOAP is so cheap, everybody can afford to use it, 


in fact as the “best is the cheapest” 


nobody can afford not to 


use it. Washes clothes washes everything with less labour, 


greater comfort. 


Used all over the Civilized World. 
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DIRT 
nd 





DANGER 


are synonymous, but neither exists where 
Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and 
Trained Nurses recommend this Soap 
for use during Epidemics, 
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Read 


what Dr. Karl 
Eaxoch, Chemisch 
Hygienisches Ins- 
titut, Hamburg, 
says in his report 
of Remarkable 
Experiments made 
with Lifebuey Soap, 
Full particulars 
round each tablet. 
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